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EDITOR’sS NOTE: 


nationality who rendered secret service in Spain during the war. 


according to his needs 





These articles were written for THE COSMOPOLITAN by the only person of American 


His present position requires that his 


identity, as well as that of those who sent him, should not yet be known to the general public. 


LTHOUGH there had been some talk 

of my being sent to Spain in June, 

it needed the event of Admiral Cervera’s 
undoing to dispose of certain strong objec- 
tions to my going, one being that I was an 
American and certain, if caught, of being 
tried by drumhead court-martial and shot. 
Oddly enough, it was at the American 
celebration of Independence Day at Leipsic 
that I first felt sure of going. It was at 
the height of the jollification. Our dis- 
tinguished Ambassador, Andrew D. White, 
had delivered his masterly address, so 
much noticed since, and the gifted James 
C. Monaghan, our efficient Consul at Chem- 


nitz, had just brought to a hilarious close 
one of the witty speeches for which he is 
so noted, when our host, Consul Brainard 
Warner, rose and read aloud to the assem- 
bled Americans and English a dispatch 
that had just arrived from Washington for 
Mr.-White. It told of the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, and in a second every indi- 
vidual at the long row of tables was on his 
feet cheering with wild enthusiasm. 

My premonitions proved to be correct. 
Granted that Watson's fleet was to proceed 
to Spain, it became necessary (never mind 
for whom, dear reader) to secure all possi- 
ble information concerning the movements 
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of Camara’s fleet, the condition and nature 
of the Spanish coast defenses, the spirit 
and opinions of the government and the 
people, and in short everything that could 
be discovered. In less than a week I was 
journeying toward, the Spanish frontier, 
armed with the pass of a German physician 
whose personal appearance was not unlike 
my own. The pass stated that the bearer’s 
eyes were ‘‘ braun,’’ brown, but an | was 
easily made out of the r and the n erased, 
so that an unimpeachable ‘* blau,’’ blue, 
was the result. In addition, I pasted a 
portrait of myself on the inside of the 
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leges granted by the constitution) was de- 
clared by the Spanish government just at 
that time, did not conduce to perfect peace 
of mind, as it meant an even shorter shrift 
if captured. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to fear 
that came to me during the whole journey 
was experienced just before passing the 
frontier; but once over the line, at Irun, 
this feeling passed away, never to re- 
turn. Soldiers have told me that their 
squeamishness’’ passed away when the 
balls began to whistle in earnest. One's 
faculties are so taken up that there is no 


iad 





cover, German pass- 
ports being in the 
form of booklets. 
This ‘‘doctored’ 
document was ac- 
cepted throughout at 
its face value. It 
ought really to have 
cried out with indig- 
nation, inanimate as 
it was, for it was not 
only tampered with, 
but had been as good 
as, well, let us say 
surreptitiously bor - 
rowed, from my 
friend, Dr. K , a 
well-known specialist 
in mental diseases, 
whom I personated 
during my journey, 
and to whom I now 
offer the reparation 
of a public apology. 

did it ad majorem 
gloriam patrie. To 











opportunity for brood- 
ing. As for myself, 
I was completely occu- 
pied with the all-im- 
portant question of 
the little end of the 
wedge—in other 
words, how best to 
gain an entrance into 
the political and mil- 
itary circles of the 
Spanish capital. 

I had chosen not 
to travel as a jour- 
nalist, as the romanc- 
ing and blundering of 
the agents of a cer- 
tain enterprising New 
York daily had 
brought the genus 
_ special correspond- 
ent’? into disrepute. 
Neither did it seem 
wise to take along any 
letters to important 
personages, for that 








the great German em- 
pire I wish also to 
apologize for representing myself, a pure 
New England Yankee, to be a German 
citizen. I tried, however, not to disgrace 
the German name, and: have some reason 
for hoping that this was not the case. 
Getting my passport visGed at the Spanish 
consulate-general in Berlin presented some 
difficulties, but was at last accomplished 
with the help of a friend. -assing 
through Paris, I was solemnly warned not 
to attempt the journey by the only person 
there who knew of it; and the fact that 
martial law (suspension of personal privi- 


From the photograph presented by the General to the author, would involve compli- 
GEN. VALERIAN WEYLER, 


cations leading to pos- 
sible detection. I therefore elected to 
travel as a simple medical man enjoying 
his vacation, which unfortunately came in 
summer instead of at a season more favor- 
able for a visit to the Peninsula. For an 
opening I relied upon my wits, and circum- 
stances. : 

Fortune proved singularly favorable, for 
she placed me at breakfast in the restaurant 
car of the Southern Express next a pleasant, 


good-looking, well-dressed young fellow, 


who was returning to Madrid from a visit 
to England—where he had evidently been 
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SENOR SAGASTA IN HIS LIRRARY. 
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staying at Oxford or Cambridge, for his 
accent and style were perfect, even to say- 
ing ‘‘ me’’ for ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘ these kind.’’ 
I was at Cambridge myself, but my own 
accent on this occasion was not that of the 
‘* *varsity’?; I mixed my p’s and b’s, and 
experienced a slight difficulty with the th. 

At Valla- 
dolid a beard- 
less youth of 
about twenty- 
one boarded 
the train and 
took a seat in 
the restaurant, 
where most of 
the passen- 
gers preferred 


SENADO 


PARTICULAR 





anonymous ac- 
quaintance* 
remarked. My 
heart gave a 


leap. No per- = 

son on earth our. 

could have so a 
pleased me by 

his appear- 

ance, which, ° sand 
in this case, “f 
was as devoid @eeeez? 

of motive, and 
yet as impor- er, 
tant to the ac- 


A 
or 


the case and 

to sit. f. knocked it to 

‘* The son fz the floor of 

of General the car. A 

Weyler,’’ my thousand 
y 7744 


weazeeour 


already set. In ten seconds I was seated 
beside him. The meal proceeded in silence. 
It was soon evident, however, that his in- 
terest was aroused by my German guide- 
book, and that the Bismarckian ‘‘psycho- 
logical moment’’ for action had arrived. 
As the Lieutenant turned to look out of the 
window, I 
noiselessly 
pushed my 
cigarette case 
into such a 
situation that 
in resuming 
his normal po- 
sition, his left 
arm struck 


apologies on 
stands S part fol- 
lowed, and I 

vies a graciously 


helped him 


As Z rhozaex of his con- 
27a fusion by all 


the polite 


fiero corvette eo &g>>r French at my 


command. It 

d was human 
nature that he 

on should en- 
deavor to re- 

move the im- 


tion of the ack pression 
. . yA pecte Deer 
piece, as the ~ a4 raused by his 


deus ex ma-* 


china of the facrol 


‘*awkward- 


y 4 ness,’’ and in 


ancient dra- HANDWRITING OF GENERAL WEYLER. less than five 
matists. I he letter, written on Senate paper, reads as follows: “I have great Minutes I was 


had already Pleasure in returning the photograph which you sent me, together ; > . 

; 1 , ° ly with another and a better one, with a dedication, which I hope may informed that 

decided to get serve as a remembrance of your journey and of my sympathy forthe he was First 
g = J J y y sympathy} 


° : Germans, my forefathers.”’ 
acquainted in 


some way with the dreaded former Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, who descending from 
Germans, would be more likely than 
others to receive a citizen of his ancestors’ 
country. Toward dinner-time my _ Bae- 
decker deeply interested me until the young 
officer took his place at one of the tables 


Lieutenant 
Fernando Weyler, and that he: was en- 
chanted to make my acquaintance, as his 
father—whose name he pronounced with 
something akin to awe—was of German 
extraction, and took the greatest interest 
in everything pertaining to the Fatherland, 
particularly the army. 


_ *Oddly enough, I was afterward informed by Lieutenant Weyler that my first acquaintance was the son 
of the Duke of Almodovar, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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It may be left to the reader to conclude 
whether or not I did my ‘‘ prettiest’’ to 
worm myself into the good graces of Lieu- 
tenant Weyler, whom I found most kind 
and gentlemanly in every respect. In spite 
of his youth, he had acted in Cuba as his 
father’s aide, and wore the star of the order 
of Maria Cristina, for bravery before the 
enemy. I have but one thing against him, 
namely, that he recommended me to go to 
the Hotel de Roma in Madrid, which 
Baedecker marks with a star, but which 
ought rather to be characterized by a death’s- 
head. My whole experience of Spanish 
hotels reminds me of the hints left by one 
American naval attaché for his successor. 
Writing of a certain German hotel he added, 
‘* This is the best hotel in the place; I am 
sure of it because I haven't stopped there, 
but I know all the rest!’ At the Hotel 
de Roma I had my first experience of the 
traditional Spanish ‘* politeness,’’ of 
which we read so much. Let me say once 
for all that politeness in Spain seems to be 
an absolute monopoly of the highest classes, 
like the game of golf in ancient Scotland. 
The manner of even the waiters, whose tip 
is usually measured by their courtesy aud 
attention, ranges between contemptuous 
indifference and downright  insolence. 
During my trip I cannot remember a 
waiter greeting me with a ‘‘good-morning”’ 
or ‘* good-evening,’’ not to think of the 
addition ‘‘sefior’’ or ‘‘ cavallero,’’ used 
only by aristocrats and beggars. No one 
at the Hotel de Roma seemed to know any- 
thing, save a courier who charged so many 
pesetas per day to tell one where the nearest 
barber’s shop was, or when the train for 
Barcelona left. 

Lieutenant Weyler was kind enough to 
call on me the next day, and to secure for 
me a particularly good seat at the bull-fight 
that afternoon, it being Sunday. An ade- 
quate description of this brutal but interest- 
ing performance would take us too far from 
our subject. The strangest part of it to me 
was the high spirits of the large audience, 
although the awful certainty of Spain's 
complete defeat was already forcing itself 
onthe country. Of sorrow, despair or even 
apprehension I saw nothing. From the hour 
I entered Spain until the hour I left it, I 
did not observe a single excited group in a 
café or in the street discussing the war. 





Agitation and protest were monopolized by 
the press, but the domestic aspect of events 
seemed to occupy the lealer-writers more 
than the doings of the ‘‘ Yanquis.’’ So 
far as these last are concerned, I am free to 
confess that the tone of the Madrid press 
was no whit bitterer toward us than was 
that of Berlin during the first part of the 
war. Hostile enough, however, the whole 
Spanish press certainly was, and particu- 
larly nasty has been its unanimous refusal 
to acknowledge the chivalry and manliness 
of the Yankee commanders and their men. 
On the contrary, the countless letters from 
Spanish prisoners describing their excellent 
treatment were invariably ascribed to the 
unwillingness of the American authoritics 
to allow anything but praise to be sent to 
Spain. 

The first opportunity I had of becoming 
better acquainted with the man whose name 
was the terror of Cuba and the execration 
of Anicrica, who was habitually represented 
by the cartoonists as wading through a sea 
of blood, Lieutenant-Gen. Valerian Weyler, 
Marquis of Tencriffe, Senator of the Realm, 
was one evening after Lieutenant Weyler 
and his friend, Lieutenant Ruiz, of the 
Ministry of War, had dined with me at my 
hotel. After the meal, at which, as a good 
German, I gave tlicm Riidesheimer to 
drink, we strolled over to a restaurant in 
the Buen Retiro, where the General was 
sipping his after-dinner mocha with a 
number of friends, amongst them Colonel 


Escribano, of the general staff; Colonel 
Muinos, and  Lieutenant-Colonel Ruiz, 


father of the Lieutenant. who is, I believe, 
General Weyler’s private secretary. The 
General rose to greet me, and beside his 
own chair drew up another, on which I was 
obliged to scat myself before he would re- 
sume his place. The ‘‘ German professor’’ 
was then presented to the other gentlemen, 
and the conversation immediately became 
general. Several preconceived notions of 
my own were speedily dispelled. The Gen- 
eral’s plate did not reveal the remains of a 
Cuban bdby-pie, his eyes did not flash red 
fire, he did not browbeat the company, his 
conversation not a combination of 
curses and boasts, and he did not represent 
six feet 
epaulets. 


was 


of brass buttons, gold lace and 
The General Weyler I found 


five feet seven in 


was a little man, about 
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height and not over one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in weight, whose plain 
black civilian coat made him look even 
slighter. His voice is uncommonly soft for 
a Spaniard; his manner quiet, unassuming 
and dignified, with a total absence of pose. 
His smile is decidedly winning, and his 
sense of humor keen. In spite of all this, 
one sees at once that he is that which he 
professes exclusively to be—a soldier, self- 
contained, sparing of words, a trifle blunt, 
punctiliously polite. I found him quite 
the most charming, as well as most inter- 
esting, Spaniard whom I had encountered. 
His treatment of myself is an instance of 
his courtesy. Remember that I was an 
absolute nobody to him; I brought no 
recommendation to him except my sup- 
posed nationality, and my _ expressed 
admiration; he could not hope even to get 
any return for his kindness. ‘‘You are a 
German gentleman,’’ he answered once, 
when I mentioned this, ‘‘and the people 
of my ancestors’ country are dear to me.”’ 

Does it seem unnatural that my con- 
science smote me, hip and thigh, and that 
only the holy cause for which I was work- 
ing prevented my crying fie upon myself? 

A single faux pas, the slightest slip 
valculated to rouse suspicion, and a new 
vista opened—the guard-house, a cell, a 
drumhead court, a stone wall with a firing 
squad before it. 

Nearly all the officers I met in Madrid 
were of the army, and they took no pains 
to conceal their contempt for the sister 











Froma snapshot by the author. 


GENERAL WEYLER LISTENING TO SENOR MELLA’S 
ADVOCACY OF THE CARLIST CAUSE 
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service. ‘‘Our navies,’’ said one, ‘‘have 
always been beaten.’’ At the Escurial 
Lieutenant Weyler pointed at the tomb of 
Don Juan de Austria, and remarked sadly, 
‘*What a contrast to Cervera!’’ On the 
other hand, these gentlemen have the 
greatest confidence in their own arm. 
‘*The Spanish soldier,’’ said General 
Weyler to me, ‘‘is the best in the world. 
He eats little and marches well.”’ I 
refrain from quoting him on the subject of 
the recent Ministers of War poor Spain has 
been handicapped with. For once he 
looked savage, and his prominent underlip 
was drawn in spasmodically. ‘‘The best 
material in the world,’’ he said, ‘‘is being 
wasted for lack of proper organization.”’ 

When we had talked a half-hour, some- 
thing wonderful to me happened. The 
whole company, including the General, 
repaired to a neighboring summer theater, 
where, filling two boxes, we sat through 
two stupid musical farces. How, at such a 
time in the affairs of Spain, a group of 
officers, most of them of command rank, 
could show themselves in such a place, 
passes the comprehension of an Anglo- 
Saxon. And yet nothing in the behavior 
of either our party or the rest of the au- 
dience would have led one to believe that 
the proud boast of the second Philip, 
‘*The sun never sinks on my dominions, ’’ 
had the saddest of mockeries. 
Only the General himself seemed to take 
no pleasure in the performances, and he 
told me while walking home that it was 
the first time for months that he had 
visited a theater, 

The acme of his kindness to the person 
who must unfortunately, from the nature 


become 


of the case, be so often mentioned in 
this egotistical narrative, was his pro- 
posal to escort me on the next day 


but one to the Escurial, where he would 
show me many things not seen by the 
general public. To me, who was already 
debating how more of him, this 
seemed to be too good to be true. The 
most prominent man in Spain offering to 
guide a German mental specialist, who 
swam into his ken from Weissnichtwo on 
an all day’s visit to the most aristocratic 
monastery in the Peninsula—I confess my 
good fortune staggered me to such an 
extent that I had difficulty in accepting. 


to see 
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Seeing, however, that my host seemed sét 
upon it, I assented, with the condition that 
the my affair. 
‘*Bueno, bueno!’’ replied the General, and 
the and 
his son came in his carriage to take me to 
the station, until the same equipage landed 
me at the portal of the Hotel de Roma in 
the evening, I found myself unable, despite 


expenses were to be 


result was that from the hour he 


II 


and royal palace have always remained. 
Driven in a special omnibus to the private 
entrance of the Collegio, we were received 
there in the most impressive manner by a 
number of Augustines, at their head the 
father prior, a splendid specimen of man- 
hood, looking, in his black, toga-like robe 
and shaven like a Roman emperor. 
We had met and been joined by several 


face, 





my endeavors, to spend a single centimo. acquaintances of the General’s at the 

The story station, and 
of this visit I noticed that 
to the won- nearly all of 
derful crea- them kissed 
tion and last the prior’s 


residence of 
Philip II. 
would, if well 
told, 
a separate ar- 
ticle THE 
COSMOPOLI- 
but 


was only 


deserve 
in 
TAN, 


it 
an episode in 


as 








‘*mis- 
it 
must be ruth- 


m y 
Ss i on, PF i 1 
lessly cur- 
tailed. To 
it of 
inestimable 
it 
strengthened 


me was 





worth, as 
the interest 
confi- 

with 
whichWeyler 
fortunately 


and 


dence 


regarded me 
caused 
to 

cure for 
that circular 
letter from 
the Ministry 
of the Interior to the provincial governors 


and 
him pro- 


me 





which afterward proved of so much value, 
und on one occasion perhaps saved my life. 
At the Escurial station, about an hour's 


it 
conductor 


railway journey from Madrid, became 
evident that my distinguished 


had announced the fact of our coming, for 


we were met by one of the Augustine 
fathers, in whose charge the monastery 









hand, but I 
hope that he 
appreciated 
the Anglo- 
Saxon grip I 


gave him 
quite as 
Pivusiaeka alt much. Con- 


Gh. B ANTONI HA 


i 


VS 


Ql ers 


SENORITAS 


ducted to the 
large draw- 
ing-room of 
the Collegio, 
a most sumpt- 
apart- 


‘hide 






uous 


ment to find 
in a mon- 
astery, we 


were present- 
ed to a num- 
of the 
more promi- 
nent fathers. 
among them 
the well- 
known au- 
thor, Brothe: 
Blanco, a 
truly intelli- 
gent and 
witty monk, 


ber 





who essayed 


a few words of German with me as a 
matter of jest. A special guide had, 


however. thoughtfully been provided for 
of Brother Boniface van 
den Dutchman born, had 
spent several years amongst the Augustines 
of Wiirzburg, and therefore spoke excellent 


me in the person 


Oever, a who 


German. 
Our inspection finished, we proceeded to 
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the dining-hall of the Collegio, where a 
surprisingly elaborate meal was served, of 
about seven courses and four or five wines, 
the number of people at table being about 
twenty, all but eight of them monks. As we 
took our places, an incident occurred worth 
relating. I was booked to sit between 
General Weyler and the prior, but one of 
the party that had joined us at the station, 
a thick-set, black-bearded man, asked me 
as a special favor to give him my place, 
which brought me between him and 
Brother Boniface. The latter informed me 
that my neighbor was none other than the 
celebrated Mella, member of the Cortes, 
editor of the chief Carlist organ, and one 
of the most prominent and dangerous ad- 
herents of Don Carlos. A light broke in 
on me. I had noticed the persistence with 
which Sefior Mella stuck to the General 
during the morning, and I discovered 
before our return to Madrid that he had 
got wind of our excursion, and had come 
out himself to secure that opportunity to 
talk Carlism to Weyler which, for obvious 
reasons, was impossible in the capital, 
where his every movement was closely 
watched by government detectives. It 
must be remembered that, up to this 
writing, General Weyler has not declared 
for any particular faction, and that he is 
supposed to be in the market for the 
highest bidder. Consequently, Conserva- 
tives, Republicans, Carlists and the rest 
try unceasingly to attach him and his 
powerful following to their several causes. 
During lunch, Sefior Mella had little opportu- 
nity to work on the General, who, of course, 
was the guest of honor, and the recipient 
of much attention on the part of the 
fathers. Returning home, however, the 
Carlist leader was careful to secure a place 
next the General, whom he monopolized 
during the entire journey. He took little 
notice of the innocent German doctor on 


the opposite seat, who was apparently en- 
grossed in his Baedecker, and was not 
thought to know much Spanish. 

Mella is suave and glib of tongue, and 
he knew he was talking to an avowed 
enemy of the Sagasta government. With 
considerable skill he unfolded the new pet 
idea of the Carlist party, namely, to erect 
in Spain a constitutional monarchy of the 
most liberal character, closely molded on 
that of Great Britain, but giving more 
initiative to the King. This would, said 
Mella, find favor even in the eyes of the 
Republicans, while appeasing the monarch- 
ists. The reorganization of the military 
system would follow. Mella’s exposition 
lasted all the way to Madrid, and was not 
interrupted even when we alighted to 
stretch our legs during a particularly long 
wait, as the accompanying snap-shot, taken 
late in the afternoon, shows. The General 
listened attentively, but was as taciturn and 
noncommittal as usual, and when we parted 
from Mella at the Madrid station the 
Carlist certainly had no right to boast of 
having made a convert. 

During the few remaining days of my 
first Madrid visit I came in contact with 
several high and mighty personages, 
among them Sagasta, and the Minister of 
Finance, Puigcerver, but no opportunity 
offered itself for conversations of any 
length. The Prime Minister possesses a 
polished and winning personality, and it is 
easy to understand his influence upon the 
Queen Regent and the little King. He is 
a wonderful political manipulator, a fact 
amply proved by his carrying his cabinet 
intact through the terrible crisis of the late 
war. 

Of the personages of the royal family, the 
most sympathetic is certainly the Princess 
Eulalia, but the Americans learned this on 
the occasion of her visit to the Columbian 
Exposition. 


(To be concluded.) 





EptITor1aAL COMMENT.—At the time when the entire country, including the authorities at Washington 


and officers of the Navy, was guessing, first as to the whereabouts of Cervera’s fleet and then as to that of 
Camara, much wonder was expressed that the United States government had not in Europe an active 
secret service corps which would be able to furnish the information so much needed at that critical 
period. No such corps seemed to be in existence; but nevertheless, criticism was restrained because 
it might be possible that the government was carefully concealing the work of its agents 

The article given here proves, however, that the public was right and that thorough disorganization, 
if not folly. was the characteristic of our secret service during the war with Spain. It would have been 


easy to keep twenty capable agents, Frenchmen, 


Englishmen and Germans, within the Spanish 


border. The expenditure would have heen a mere nothing in comparison with the worth of information 
that was soessential But the author of this article. who is a gentleman of high standing and reliability, 
assures us that he was the only representative of the United States south of the Pyrenees (the author 
does not say that he was the representative of the United States, but this is to be inferred), and that 
his mission was undertaken ouly after the destruction of Cervera's fleet. 

















IN 


PORTO RICO 


WITH 





GENERAL MILES. 


By WARNER P. SUTTON. 


UST why General Miles changed. .his 

plan and invaded Porto Rico from the 
instead of from the east, has 
never been told. It was the most successful 
stratagem of the land operations in our war 
with Spain, and the causes that led up to it 
seem worthy of recital. 


southwest, 


One day last May there came to me in 
Washington a short, solidly built man, with 
blue eyes, and a fan-like chin beard rapidly 
gray. He spoke Spanish and 
but no English, and was in our 
country seeking an opportunity to make 
known the condition of Porto Rico, and to 
urge that our government take and hold it 
Antonio Mattei 
native of Yauco, of Corsican 
leader of the abortive revolu- 
1897, and a life-long 


turning 
French, 


for our own. This was 
Lluveras, a 
blood, the 
tionary attempt of 
foe of Spain. 

After a careful study of the man and his 
documents, I secured for him an interview 
with General Miles. The General listened 
with interest, and asked 


much me to 


take Mattei to Capt. H. H. Whitney, a 
member of his military family, for further 
consultation. 

With Captain Whitney we studied and 
revised maps of the island, plans of ports 
and towns; compared data of the Spanish 
forces, fortifications, roads and harbors, 
and the disposition of the people to wel- 
Finally we laid 
great stress on our argument that the best 
place to begin operations was at Guanica, 
near the western end of the south coast. 

General Miles is a good listener, and 
although we did our best we got no sign of 
his views or intentions. But one evening 
late in July, at Santiago, he called Captain 
Whitney into his room and said: 

‘* Now that Guanica 
again.*’ 

Then Whitney showed him our map and 
told him about the harbor, the resources of 
that section of the island, and the roads 
leading out from Guanica and Yauco to 
Ponce. He urged that this portion of the 


come and assist our army. 


20 business 


over 
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island was undefended, and that the people 
would rise to help us as one man. Captain 
Whitney had been at Ponce on _ secret 
service in May and June, and had 
heard all about Guanica. He talked with 
great earnestness, while General Miles 
listened and questioned. Finally, after 
two hours, the General closed the con- 
ference, rose from his chair and said: 

‘* Give orders to change the route. We 
will rendezvous off Guanica.’’ 

A week before this, on July 18th, at my 
home in the West, I received from Playa 
del Este a cable message requesting me to 





It was a brilliant stroke. Without the 
loss of a single man or horse or one dollar’s 
worth of stores, or an hour’s delay, he had 
vaptured the town, and gained a deep- 
water, land-locked, hurricane-proof harbor, 
an ample refuge for our whole navy, with 
a good highway and railroad near at hand. 

It gave us at once the possession of sev- 
eral important towns, and enabled General 
Miles to establish our authority over a con- 
siderable portion of the island several days 
before any proposition for peace had been 
submitted by Spain. Had he not done 
this, or had he gone to Fajardo and been 





THE PONCE GLEE CLUB. 


select eight men, including Mattei, and 
bring them on the first transport to Cape 
San Juan. This was the special request 
of General Miles. We had won from the 
administration the straight-out declaration 
that Porto Rico was to be annexed, and I 
still hoped that the General would select 
Guanica as the point of first debarkation, 
but my orders seemed to indicate that he had 
not been convinced of its many advantages. 
However, before we left Newport News on 
the cruiser ‘‘St. Louis’’ information came 
that the destination of the army had been 
changed—that Miles had gone to the west- 
ward, and had landed and taken Guanica. 


confronted by the Spanish forces near, 
we should have lost a decided advantage in 
the subsequent negotiations for peace. 

The ‘‘St. Louis’’ had just dropped an- 
chor off Guanica at 6 p.m., July 31st, 
when a dispatch-boat approached and 
megaphoned that General Miles was at 
the port of Ponce, twenty-five miles to 
the east; that he had the cities of Ponce 
and Yauco, with headquarters on shore. 

Long and hearty were the cheers from 
the boys of the Third Illinois as this good 
news was received. Two hours later we 
felt our way into the roadstead of Ponce 
with transports, men-of-war and cruisers 
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GENERAL 


MILFS AND HIS SON, 


(From a photograph taken in Ponce.) 


and the shore, while 


launches puffed their busy way with orders 


between us steam 
and replies. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I re- 
ported to General Miles. The General was 
the deck of the transport 
‘*Comanche,’’ sitting in an arm-chair. 
in a dark flannel suit, with mili- 
tary boots, a slouch hat, and no other mark 
of than impassive face, 
smooth-shaven. This is what he said to 


on stern 
dressed 
his 


rank now 


me: 


‘* We came to conquer a country, and 
the people have received with 
arms. 


us open 
They have helped us drive out the 
few Spaniards in this section, and forced 
them to retreat so as to give us the town. 

‘* When our flag of truce reached the 
wharf with the summons, half of the popu- 
lation of Ponce was on the shore to receive 
us. When our flag (carried by a Pole) 
was first waved, every head was bared in 
its honor, and cheers, which though ‘vivas’ 
were not the less hearty, woke the echoes 
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A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD PORTO RICAN BELLE. 
for miles around. Our men aboard took 
up the refrain, and the town and all it had 
was ours from that moment.”’ 

Then he added: 

‘* An armistice has been declared in all 
parts of the world except Porto Rico. I 
don’t think we are going to have much 
fighting even here, but we must go right 
ahead with our campaign until they stop 
us, and force the Spaniards into San Juan.’’ 

After some discussion as to the work I 
had come to do, I returned to the ‘‘St 
Louis’? and prepared to land my party. 

Down the gangway of the mighty cruiser 
I took my men, and we were pulled to 
the shore. It was the noon hour, but the 
word had gone out that Mattei had come, 
Antonio Mattei Lluveras, he of Yauco, the 
idol of the masses of Porto Rico, and the 
wharves were lined, the streets filled, with 
an enthusiastic crowd. There were shouts 
and embraces, mingled with cheers for the 
United States which had sent him back. 

It was a most remarkable demonstration 
of the hold which this man has on the 
common people of the island. Later, up 
in the city, I was to find that his friends 
were not alone among the masses, but that 
every prominent man who had _ hitherto 
been known as opposed to Spanish power 


on the island, hastened to send him greet- 





ings. These came by special messengers, 
who had passed through the Spanish lines 
at the risk of their lives. From Bayamon, 
close to the capital, a party of the prin- 
cipal men had secretly set out each by 
himself to reunite finally in Ponce for the 
purpose of meeting him. 

A few days later I was to witness a more 
remarkable demonstration of his hold on 
the people. Mattei is a Corsican by 
blood, although born on _ the _ island. 
Yauco itself is called a Corsican town, and 
when he went to his home with only one 
day’s notice in advance, five thousand 
people from the mountains had filled the 
streets of the town. A mile outside, the 
horses were taken from the carriage and he, 
with the two American officers, was drawn 
through the streets to the city buildings. 
Hundreds of men broke down and cried 
from the very joy of seeing him, and at 
least half a dozen deliberately threw them- 
selves to the ground and let the wheels of 
the carriage pass over their bodies. 

The small town of Port au Ponce is two 
miles from the main city, but forms a 
part of it, called the Playa, and contains 
some three thousand inhabitants. Here are 
the custom house, captaincy of the port, 
warehouses, cable offices and other build- 


ings. 
In the custom house were our post-office, 


SENOR COLON, ALCALDE OF PONCE. 
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the office of the customs, and, upstairs, the 
headquarters of the Major-General com- 
manding the army. General Miles occu- 
small room, with one 
window to the east and one fronting the 
south on the bay. On the roof above was 
the signal station, from which, day and 
night, orders were passed backward and 
forward by flags and lanterns. 

On the fine stone wharves, with wooden 
planking, 


pied a corner 


our ammunition and 
supplies were landed, and then transferred 


to huge native carts. Mules 


troops, 


wagons or 
and horses 
rode through 
the gentle 
swells in low, 
flat-bottomed 
and 
walked 
There 
guards 


Shier. eer 
Sh tere 


Bb bac rtice em 


lighters 
then 
ashore. 
were 





everywhere, 





officers com- 
ing and go- 
ing, a block- 
ade of wag- 
ons, and all 
the rush of a 
busy war cam- 
paign. 

From the 


Playa a fine, 
wide wagon 
road, with a 
rounded cen- 
ter of pounded 


stone, extends 


for two miles 
up to the 
city. There 
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has his office. In the same building are 
the other city offices and the jail. This 
Mayor, R. Ulpiano Colon, is a lineal 
descendant of the great navigator whom 
we call Columbus, and is as earnest an 
American as can be found in Porto Rico. 
The day he was sworn into office the royal 
arms of Spain came down from the build- 
ing and the flag of the United States was 
hoisted above it. 

Across the is the plaza de las 
Delicias, the main square of the city. On 
this are the Arabic kiosk, guarded by our 


street 


boys in blue, 
the Catholic 
church and 
the parque de 
bombas_  (en- 
gine house). 
The market, a 
large, ill-kept 
building, 
sadly in need 
of renovation, 
block 
farther up. 
The hotels 
of Ponce 
poorly 
equipped, so 
that the com- 
ing of the ar- 
my with many 
officers seek- 
ing accommo- 
dations soon 
filled every 
available 
space. Many 
persons were 
obliged to 


is one 


are 
very 





are cane fields, 
banana _plan- 
tations, tropical fruits and flowers, houses 
and people all along the road, while off to 
the left is a great sugar hacienda, owned by 
an absentee Spaniard, not loved by many. 
We entered the city by the calle Mayor, 
or Main street, passing the Casa Dodd, 
James H. Wilson had 
his headquarters when in command of the 
city, and later occupied by General Miles 
as a residence. 

In the center of the city is the Casa Con- 
sistorial, where the new Alcalde, or Mayor, 


where Major-Gen. 


COVERED WAY TO THE COAMO BATHS. 


sleep on 
couches and 
on the floors in hotels, because even rooms 
with four beds each were filled to their 
utmost capacity. 


As for myself, I fared beautifully. Be- 
fore we left the ‘‘ St. Louis,’’ a rela- 


tive of one of my party invited us to occupy 
his residence, as the family were out at their 


quinta. The house, which may be con- 
sidered typical of the country, is of one 
story, raised some five feet from the 


a gallery in front and on 


well as in the rear. The 
2 


ground, with 
two sides, as 
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large front parlor is partially divided near 
the middle by two columns and a low 
quarter wall. In one portion of the parlor 
is the piano, and back of this a large 
opens on the rear gallery. 
and dining- 


dining-room 
On each side of this parlor 
are four bed-chambers, some fifteen 
feet The ceilings of all these 
rooms are twenty feet high. At the back 
are the kitchens, closets and children’s 
quarters. In the patio are a large fountain 
filled with marine plants and fishes, and 
the bath-house. There are benches under 
immense shade-trees, for all 
hours of the day. Back of this is a large 
prado, with grass and stables for the horses, 
and cocoanut and other trees in great pro- 
fusion. 

While the social side of the island is not 
much developed, in Ponce, San Juan 
and Mayaguez there exist quite the same 
standards of taste and form that are found 
the world over. Each of these towns has 
one or more fine casinos or theaters, with 
fine ball and dining rooms. During the 
heated season the smartest people retire to 
their quintas, but the round of social 
diversions is kept up there. 

After the arrival of Mrs. and Miss Miles 
at Ponce, a reception was given them at 
It was a very fair example of 


room 
square. 


convenient 


the Casino. 


the condition of society in the second city 
of the island, and valuable as showing 
their appreciation, not only of the General, 


but of our country as well. Everything 
was in perfect form; the men managed 
the women were 
dressed with elegance, comparing 
favorably with their sex anywhere in the 
world. All of the residents were arrayed 
in full dress, but the exigencies of a mili- 
tary campaign compelled the 
officers to appear in uniforms which had 
seen much service in the field. 

I was deeply touched by the spontaneous 
manifestations of Americanism in every 
walk of life, from wealthy families at their 
quintas, who féted us and secured all sorts 
of books to help them learn the English 
language, down through all the grades 
to the very poor. If, in a matter of busi- 
ness, there were delays, and I mentioned 
that the American way was to do a thing 
and to put it off until to-morrow, 
judges and lawyers and merchants hast- 
ened to say, ‘‘ All right,’’ and went at it at 


things admirab'». and 


great 


some of 


not 


once. 

They want and 
papers in order to learn our ways. They 
want more than this—they want us to come 
and the government, down to the 
smallest officials. 


teachers and books 


run 
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Ladies, mothers of families, have begged 
me to that they wished President 
McKinley to send them American police- 
men They do not know all about 
and their confidence is very 
It is so profound, that we must 
live up to the standard which they have set 
for 

One of the most interesting, and at the 
same time most difficult, problems in Porto 
Rico is that of the destiny of the very 
poor people. These are almost entirely of 
usually by some indirect 
immigration from other Spanish-American 

I believe the Spaniards took 
exterminate the original race 
entirely, but there are many evidences of 


say 


even. 
us as yet, 
touching. 


us. 


Spanish blood, 


countries. 


care to 


Indian origin among these poor people. 
They may be divided classes, 
those of the towns and those of the hills 
and valleys in the country. In the interior 
these people have a base of good blood, 


into two 


and with better food and houses can easily 
Those in and around the towns, 
so far reduced in blood and 
be a slow, difficult and 


Those of 


improve. 
however, are 
morals that it will 
uncertain task to elevate them. 


the interior are among the best laborers of 
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STREET SCENE IN PONCE. 





MILES. 














When 
cutting that marvelous road along the brow 
of the mountain range, he employed twelve 


the world. General Stone was 


to fifteen hundred of them. They worked 
for seventy-five cents a day Porto Rican 
money, walked five their work 
and back and put in nine hours of severe 
labor daily. They did this on an insuffi- 
cient diet. Rice they have three times s 
day if they can get it, codfish as often 
as it can be obtained; occasionally they get 
tasajo, or jerked meat: while they eat fruits 
and drink water at all times to fill up. If 
they can change this food—which seems 
a hard thing to do—get more meat and 
potatoes and bread, and less fruit, they 
can improve not only their physical but 
their intellectual condition. 

For a day or two after the arrival of the 
American army, many of the ladies of 
the best families lived behind closed doors, 
but as soon as they were convinced by 
the display of power that army 
had come to stay, and had brought with it 
law and order, they opened doors and 
windows and mingled with 
delighted at the change of nationality. 
Barricades were removed in quintas, and 


miles to 


our 


the crowds, 
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people came and went with perfect freedom 
anywhere within our lines. 

Their loyalty was very touching. I had 
a few buttons with the flag painted on 
them. The daughters of the President of 
the Court of Appeals took one of these, and 
an old picture, as guides in making a 
‘* bandera Americana.’’ When their 
arduous labor was finished and the flag 
was displayed 
over the bal- 
cony, some of |B 
our soldiers 
began exam- 
ining it critic- 
ally; but on 
learning how 
it had been 
made, they 
gathered a 
crowd of their 
men and 
cheered the 
ladies,cheered 
Porto Rico, 
and took off 
their hats to 
the impro- 
vised emblem 
of liberty. 

The Ameri- 
can furore was 
at its flood. 
To be an 
American was 
the only cre- 
dential you 
needed, and 
the highest 
one you could 
have. We 
who were of 
the United 
States had 
the pass 
everywhere. 
It was im- 
material whether we were in uniform 
or not; if we couldn’t talk Spanish, we 
were graded high up along with sergeants, 
colonels and generals. Even the poor 
little dyspeptic news-sheet, so long re- 
pressed under Spanish rule, had risen to 
the very foam of the wave, and tampered 
with the ‘‘idioma McKinley’’ in ways 





DAUGHTERS OF THE ENEMY. 


that were fearful and exhilarating. One 
enthusiastic editor closed all his accounts 
and ceased publication of his paper the day 
we arrived, sponged out the bitter past, 
and began a new issue, with new name and 
volume one, number one, the day after. 
There was not much real war in the 
Porto Rican campaign. I believe our total 
in killed were three men, two at 
Coamo and 
one at May- 
aguez, with 
some fifteen 
wounded. 
The Spanish 
lost probably 
twenty-five 
killed, one 
hundred 
wounded, 
and about 
two thousand 
prisoners. 
The sharpest 
battle was 
that at Coamo 
on August 
9th. The 
great high- 
way of the 
island is the 
Camino Real, 
from Ponce 
to San Juan 
over the 
mountain 
ranges, a 
distance of 
eighty miles. 
About thirty 
miles from 
Ponce, near 
Aibonito and 
Coamo, the 
road winds 
through 
mountain 
passes and around the sides of very high 
hills. Along here the Spaniards had strongly 
intrenched themselves to dispute our 
passage. It was here that the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania made the sharp attack which 
resulted in the utter defeat of the Spanish 
forces. A few days before the battle, the 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding, Puig, 
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ONE OF THE 


had committed suicide because of com- 
ments on his retreat from Ponce. The 
command thus devolved on Maj. Rafael 


M. Yllesea. 


Pennsylvania, 


Captain Hall, of the Sixteenth 
who was in command of 
told me that he had never 
seen or heard of braver fighting than that 
of this officer. The Spanish troops did 
not have very much heart for the conflict, 
and were kept up only by the inspiration 
of their commander. They were behind 
the breastworks, but Yllesca, as the only 
man on horseback, was in full view of our 
soldiers, almost every one of whom took 
deliberate aim at him. Three times he 
rode up and down his line, waving his 
sword and inspiriting his men. As Captain 
Hall said, he seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Finally, however, as he turned on 
the fourth lap, he fell, pierced by five 
balls, while his horse had as many more. 
With his death the end came quickly, 
and the whole Spanish force surrendered 
Our officers and men paid 
Yllesca every tribute which was due toa 
brave foe. The body was sent into Ponce 
and there given military burial. 

The day after the funeral of Comman- 
dante Yllesca, Don Miguel Porratti came 
to talk with about the widow and 


our advance, 


at discretion. 


me 
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ATTRACTIONS OF PONCE. 


three children. Don 
anti-Spanish all his life. The Spaniards 
have beggared him at least three times, 


by the most outrageous acts of tyranny. 


Miguel has been 


He is a poor man and has a large 
family. I give a part of his story in 
his own words—translating them _ into 
English: ‘‘Some years since, I had some 


dealings with this Commandante, but 
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did not know him well. He was a 
Spaniard, but while he was cruel he was 
not so bad as others, and he was a brave 
man. A week before you landed, I met 
him on the street corner here in Ponce one 
He stopped me and said Provi- 
He was 


evening. 
dence had brought us together. 
a Spaniard and he must fight for Spain, 
although he knew well that she would 
be defeated. He said that he would not 
survive—if the Americanos did not kill him 
he would finish the work himself. Then 
he asked me if I would not give his wife 
and three children a refuge until they 
could return to Spain. And I—what 
could I do but say to him, ‘If they come 
to my house I will receive them’? And 
so the day after the troops reached the 
city, she came to my house in a carriage 
with her children, and I took them in. 
Since that time the Fajardo refugees have 
come also, so that we are forty-five mouths 
to feed in my house. But she and her 
children have the best room, and everything 
as the rest do. She weeps most of the 
time, and we are very sorry for her. The 


boy, well, he is just a boy; but the two 


little girls, everybody loves them, and 
everybody is kind to them, just as you have 
been.’’ 


WITH GENERAL MILES. 


Day after day our forces were pushed 
out from Ponce toward Guayamo and 
Arroyo on the main road toward San Juan. 
To the north, General Stone marched to 
Adjuntas, and then sent a small force 
clear across the island to Arecibo. Farther 
west, General Schwan took Mayaguez and 
all the western part of: the island. By the 
time General Brooke had his forces all 
ready to attack Aibonito, we were in 
possession of more than half of the island. 
On that day, August 13th, General Brooke 
had his lines of battle formed, the artillery 
was in position with guns all shotted, 
and in five minutes more the battle would 
have been begun. While the final dis- 
positions for the attack were being 
made, an officer was seen riding furiously 
up to where the General was standing. 
The officer handed General Brooke a tele- 
gram announcing that the armistice, 
which had hitherto applied everywhere 
except in Porto Rico, had been made 
universal, and that there was to be no 
more war. If General Brooke could have 
had one hour of time, he could have 
knocked the Spanish fortification to 
pieces, and given our boys the chance 
they so much longed for to do a little 
more fighting after so much preparation. 




















PLACER GOLD AND HOW IT IS SECURED. 


By JoHN E, BENNETT 


tee discovery of extensive auriferous 

deposits in the beds of the tributary 
creeks of the Klondike river, and the rush 
of population thither upon the heels of 
their development, have turned the atten- 
tion of the country to the subject of gold 
as it existsin nature. The newspapers are 
filled with statements concerning the rich 
placers and the placer gold, and yet only 
now and then do we find a person who has 
any clear comprehension of what placers 
are, or what the difference may be between 
the methods of getting the metal from 
them, and from veins of quartz. 

Placer is a Spanish word meaning pleas- 
ure; and it appears first to have been 
applied to mining by the early Californians. 
In the days of their use of the word, it ex- 
pressed the idea of surface mining, or the 
mere winnowing or washing of gold from 
the surface sands of the stream beds or bars. 
3ut as this method of mining evolved from 
the pan and rocker to the river flume and 
the hydraulic giant, the term ‘‘placer’’ was 
extended to cover mining of all characters 
except that of ores in veins or deposits. 


Where did this gold come from? is a 
natural query, and Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard University, answers us in this way: 
‘* If we look closely at any very old and 
much-changed rocks, shall find that 
they have been divided by gashes, filled 
with various stones, sometimes containing 
metals, as gold, silver, copper, ete. It is 
from these veins that come all the metals 
used in our arts, except iron, so they are of 
a practical as well as a scientific interest. 

‘* The first question we ask ourselves is, 
how the crevices that hold the veins came 
to be formed. and then, how the minerals 
that fill them came into their places. 

‘* Veins are formed in crevasses that 
open in the rocks. They are due to 
different causes. Sometimes they are the 
result of a shrinking of the rocks, some- 
thing like that which takes place in drying 
clay; at other times the rocks, having 
been pushed from the sides (owing to the 
cooling of the earth's crust), were forced to 
break fragments, and pieces 
slipped over each other. When 
breaks are formed, they leave an opening in 


we 


into large 


these 
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the rocks which is never very wide but 
may be very deep (sometimes ten thousand 
feet or more from top to bottom). Some 
parts of the walls generally rest against each 
other, there being at times only a rambling 
crevice that a mouse could hardly creep 
through.’’ 

The fissures which contain the veins 
being thus formed, the next question is 
how these are filled. The mixture of rain 
and sea water in the bowels of the earth, 
by means of its salt, its high heat and the 
presence of various gases, dissolves a 





the boiling-point may be a thousand 
degrees or more. Water at the tempera- 
ture of a thousand degrees cuts many 
stones like acid, and can hold a wonder- 
ful amount of matter in solution. As 
it creeps up toward the surface, it grows 
cooler, and has to part with a portion of its 
burden. This is done by depositing 
certain minerals or metals on the sides of 
the crack through which it flows. After 
atime, the waters becoming cooler, another 
substance may be deposited, and so on, till 
the way for the water is quite blocked up. 





WORKING 


portion of all the substances it touches; 
and so, when it starts again for the surface, 
it has a great load of various minerals in 
its keeping. 

The 


easiest way for it to get to 
the surface is through just such rifts of 
the rock as have been described. When it 
starts upward it is at a heat that may be 
very much above the boiling-point of water. 
In a shallow open vessel (at the sea level) 
water boils at a heat of 212° F., but if 
we made the sides of the vessel a mile high, 
we should have to raise the heat at the 
bottom to a high point before the water 
would boil. In many cases the fissure 
is more than a mile in depth, and so 





TAILINGS WITH AN ENDLESS APRON ELEVATOR. 


In this way the vein becomes in 
section like a plant growth, wherein the 
less soluble substances, which were first 
deposited. are in place of the bark, and the 
soluble substances form concentric 
irregular rings as they were precipitated in 
the inverse order of their solubility. The 
water which comes out on the ground level 
appears as a hot spring. There are thou- 
sands of such springs now in the world, and 
each may be making a lode or vein like 
that described above. The great Comstock 
lode, which has produced more gold than any 
other mine in the world, is still the pathway 
of hot springs. The miners are constantly 
fighting water hot enough to scald the skin. 


cross 


more 








PLACER 


THE 
3ut how does veinous gold come into 
asked. It is by the 
combined influence of winds, rains, 
heat and cold. These are the tools of 
erosion, and it is by erosion, the 
warping and the frost cracking, the winds 
sweeping and the waters washing, that 
whole mountains have been denuded and 
worn away. As is the case in California 


the river beds? is 


sun 


now, 


the places which were once high 
have wholly disappeared, and the valleys, 
by which the magnitude of their height 


measured, have in turn been left 
exalted above depressions where once were 
towering mountains. 


was 
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FEATHER RIVER CARRIED IN A FLUME, 


It was by this active operation of the 
agencies of erosion that gold came to be 
deposited in placers. The sources of all 
placers are unquestionably veins in the 
contiguous country, though in some places, 
as in parts of Australia, the erosive proc- 
ess may have been so extended as to 
have entirely worn away and removed the 
veins, leaving no traces of them. The 
gold, once disengaged from its veins, is 
carried by the rains down the mountain 
into the streams. This metal is one of the 
heaviest substances in nature; its specific 
gravity being much greater than that of 
most metallic and non-metallic bodies with 
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which it environed, it 
offers greater resistance to 
the transporting vehicle of 
the and is 
moved much less freely than 
the stones, and the sand in‘o 
which they are comminuted. 
Accordingly, the latter ma- 
terials are constantly carried 
down the torrent streams, 
while the gold is- left to 
accumulate in their bottoms. 
These also, in the 
Pliocene time were generally 
upon hard rock, now called 
bed-rock. This rock was 
more or less broken and 
jagged in the course of the stream’s 
channel. The breaks naturally obstructed 
the flow of the current, and intercepted 
the progress of the gold. The famous 
California diggings are the ancient beds of 
many of these treasure-laden streams, their 
channels having been filled with the hard 
lava of volcanic eruptions, and the water 
forced to hew a new course in softer rock. 

Another form of placer is the lacustrine 
deposit. In this the gold, instead of 
being carried into a stream and caught 
against the rock riffles of the channel bed, 
has been carried into the placid breast of a 
lake, and then spread into a stratum upon 
its floor. Such deposits became super- 
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water, hence 
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imposed by layers of dilu- 
vium, and ultimately the 
depression which formed the 
basin of the lake was filled 
and the lake disappeared. 
It may happen that these 
auriferous sheets are more 
than in number, and 
are interstratified with barren 
In the 
Witwatersrand, South Africa, 
there are sometimes three or 
more of these sep- 
arated by horizons of non- 
metalliferous rock, the entire 
mass having been tilted by 
anticlinal of the 
region, the parts so dipping having taken 
the name of reefs. In California, however, 
these lake layers of gold diluvium stand 
undisturbed by any of the earth’s interior 
dynamic forces, and they comprise great 
level flats, vast beds of auriferous gravel 
against which the spouting giants play in 
the processes of hydraulic mining. 

But, after the gold had been thrown 
down into the beds and strata, and covered 
with thousands of tons of detritus, there 
was set in operation another agent which 
aided, in a great measure, its trans- 
mogrification. As the veins were ground 
down and transported, most of the gold 
was accordingly conveyed, often in the 
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layers of sediment. 
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WASHING 


form of exceedingly minute particles, 
veritable dust as we find it in the placers, 
and just as it appears in the quartz, through 
which it is so thinly disseminated that its 
presence is frequently not apparent to the 
unaided And yet nothing is more 
common than the discovery in placer dig- 
gings of nuggets of gold, lumps of the metal 
ranging from the size of a pea to weights 
of many pounds. The largest of these gold 
found at Ballarat, Australia, 
in 1858, and weighed one hundred and 
eighty-four pounds troy and was worth 
$46,675: while discovered in 
Calaveras county, California, weighed one 
hundred and sixty-one pounds and was 
$29,000. It is thought that 


eye. 


nodules was 


one 


valued at 


in California alone over a thousand of 
these masses of gold have been found 
whose weights have varied from some 


ounces to thirty pounds—small burdens 


for mountain streams, which often roll 
rocks of over a ton weight along their 
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courses. The rocks thus carried form the 
powerful grinding implements of the 
streams, denuding mountains and dragging 
the gold and other metals from their 
hiding-places. 

As the greater atomic weight of gold, as 
compared with other bodies transported by 
water, has determined the distribution of 
the metal in the ‘‘ catchments’? where we 
now find it, so it has formed the basis of 
all the methods of placer mining. What- 
ever may the character of ground 
worked, whatever may be the nature of the 
tools employed, whether in dry diggings 
or wet washings, the fact that gold will 
fall to the bottom and the rest roll off on 
top is the phenomenon upon which all tie 
means of extricating the metal from its 
silt are based. The gold of the ancient 
world was all placer gold; quartz mining 
is a development of comparatively recent 


be 


date in history. The earliest mining, 
as carried on in the desert countries 
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of Asia Minor, 
was done with a 
loosened the gold-bearing 

with it some receptacle. He raised this in 
the air, and let fall the dirt against a 
strong current of wind and upon the hide 
of some animal spread upon the ground. 
The heavier gold fell directly down, while 
the lighter sand and pebbles were blown to 
one side. Repetition of the process re- 
sulted in separating the metal from the 
earth, though the method was, of course, 
wasteful and tedious, and, unless the ground 
was very rich, unremunerative. This 
primitive means was used also by the 
Mexicans in the ante-gringo days of 


was dry mining, and 
knife. The miner 
@ earth and filled 


Pacific coast mining; but the ingenious 


through the separation of the metal from 
its sands by the aid of water; and the 
most primitive utensil by which this is 
effected is the pan. This isa strong, round 
sheet-iron vessel with a flared rim, capable 
of holding about half a peck. © The miner 
fills this with what he believes to be gold- 
bearing earth, takes it to the creek and, 
holding it level, sinks it gently under the 
surface of the water; this causes the sand 
within to settle, when he shakes it slightly, 
inclining the side nearest him a little up- 
ward; as he does this the sand and mud 
begin to spill out over the farther rim of the 
pan; the oscillation is continued until but 
a tablespoonful of the contents remains, 
when a slight turn of the bowl to the left 
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BUILDING DAM ON THE 


miners of Southern California have adopted 
a device for use in dry diggings vastly 
superior to the ancient knife and pan 
method. They have a winnowing machine 
arranged with screens of different sizes of 
mesh, and a revolving fan. This affair 
is worked with a crank, which turns the 
fan and wheel and oscillates the screens. 
The earth is sifted through from one grade 
of mesh to another, the gravel and sand 
being blown out and danced out of the end 
of the box, while the gold finds its way 
below, ‘and is caught in the bottom. With 
one of these ‘‘ dry washers’’ two men can 
work five tons of earth a day. 

But the great source of gold-getting is 


FEATHER RIVER 

displays the gold, if there is any, at the end 
of a stringer of sand in the bottom. The pan 
is the chief instrument of placer mining, 
and its figure is symbolical of the industry. 
It is an indispensable tool in prospecting, 
and its value will be recognized as long as 
plecer mining endures. 

After the pan, the next most simple and 
useful implement used in mining is the 
rocker. This is an affair much resem- 
bling a child’s cradle. It is a wooden box 
on a pair of rockers with a hopper at one 
end. The hopper is set above the floor of 
the box, and contains a sheet-iron bottom, 
punctured with half-inch holes. Into this 
the sand is shoveled, and the water is 
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MINING IN THE BED OF 


poured witha hand dipper while the 
machine is being rocked. The coarser 


particles of the gravel are held in the 
hopper and are there gathered and thrown 
out, while the finer pass through the per- 
forations and run down the slightly inclined 
floor, the gold being caught against a riffle 
bar placed across the bottom about two- 
thirds of the distance to the end. 

In the evolution of placer mining, the 
next implement of importance is the sluice 


box. This is made of boards and is about 
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feet 
wide, with riffle bars fixed to its bottom a 


twelve feet long and three or four 


few feet apart. Many such boxes are 
joined together, and set at an incline of 
about an inch to the foot, forming a line 
two or three hundred feet long. The dirt 
is shoveled into the head of this sluice, a 
stream of water is turned upon it, and the 
dross is washed down, the gold being caught 
behind the riffle bars. Recent 
paved the sluice box with rocks instead of 
rifles, and these have been found to serve 
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the purpose much better, making as close 
a resemblance to a natural water-course as 
it is possible to obtain. Quicksilver is 
thrown among the sand or clay, and this 
collects and unites with the gold, forming 
an amalgam, which sinks into the interstices 
of the rocks. These are periodically cleaned 
out and the amalgam is gathered. This is 
placed in a buckskin sack and squeezed. 
The free ‘‘ quick ’’ will ooze through the 
pores of the skin, while a hard knob of gold 
and mercury remains. ‘This is then placed 
in a retort, the volatile metal is distilled off, 
and the gold is left. The capacity of the 
sluice box for working material is equal to 
the shoveling of five men; and with miners’ 
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men. Under this system a stream, some- 
where up in the mountains, is dammed, and 
the water piped down to the workings, 
usually in twenty-two inch iron tubing, the 
thickness of which increases with the 
hydrostatic pressure. The water is de- 
livered into an iron monitor, which directs 
the stream against the bank. The nozzle 
is from five to nine inches in diameter, and 
it leaves the pipe under a head of from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet. The rending power of this water 
force is terrific. It tears away the gravel 
banks against which it is driven, breaking 
and grinding the cement as it falls, the 
disintegrating process being assisted by 
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SHUTTER DAM ON THE FEATHER RIVER. 


wages at €3 per day, the relative cost of 
treating a ton of material by the respective 
methods is: pan, $6 to $8; rocker, $2 
to $3; sluice box, seventy-five cents to 
$1; hydraulic method, one-half to eight 
cents, per ton. 

The most elaborate of all the means of 
working placers is the hydraulic monitor. 
As shown above, it not only vastly reduces 
the cost of handling the material, but very 
greatly increases the effective capacity of each 
miner. During one year, a single company 
operating in California by this method washed 
over two million five hundred thgusand tons 
of earth; and yef for all purposes it probably 
did not have in its employ over a hundred 


blasts of dynamite which are sapped into 
the embankment. The gravel is washed 
into sluices, which are laid in a cut below 
the foot of the earth's incline, and these 
catch the gold and convey the tailings 
away to a dump, usually in some cafon, 
perhaps a mile or more distant. 

Another form of placer working is called 
drift mining.’’ By this means shafts are 
sunk upon the gravels to be mined, or 
tunnels are run for long distances through 
barren rock and ended beneath the beds 
of gravel. Then slopes are run upward 
from the top of the tunnel into the gravel 
area, and the material dug out from 
beneath. The superiority of this latter 
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method is that grav- 
ity assists the opera- 
tion, both in drain 
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ing out the water and in handling the material ; 


wheress with a shaft, everything 
pumped lifted. These 
through bed-rock and are sometimes more 
a mile in length. Many large ones are laid 
with railroad tracks. In one of these, in 
California, locomotives draw eighteen cars 
thousand feet of tunnel 
track, making the trip in five minutes and 
reducing the cost of transportation to four 
and three-fourths cents per carload, the 
cost by man-power being twenty-one cents, 
and by mule-power nine cents, per carload. 

But of all the remarkable modes which 
the ingenuity of man has devised for ex- 
tracting gold from the earth, that form of 
placer mining called river mining is proba- 
bly the most extraordinary. With this 
method a whole river is lifted out of its 
bed and made to run parallel with its 
course some thousands of feet, when it is 
turned back to its channel, or is run 
off in a wholly different direction. A low 
Civerting dam is put in and the water 
raised just far enough to turn it into a 
flume which conveys it the distance 


or 


over seventeen 
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desired. This dam is promptly washed 
out during high water, and the mining 
season lasts but two or three months, and 
often but a few weeks, yet in this time large 
quantities of gold are secured, from $500 
to $5,000 being not uncommonly taken 
out ina single day. A company mining 
in the Feather river, in California, in 1857, 
flumed that stream for thirty-two hundred 
feet at an expense of $120,000. Only 
fifty days were available for work before 
high water came and shut down the mine, 
yet in that time $680,000 was taken out; 
a single day's product reaching as high as 
$21,000. Sometimes the river is perma- 
nently diverted, as occurred in California, 
when a shaft was sunk for thirty feet in 
the bed of a this shaft the 
water poured as in cascades; at the bottom 
it met a tunnel, along which it ran for 
some of feet, emerging in a 
neighboring cafion, its entire bed having 
been left clear for mining purposes. 

The means employed in this class of 
mining for getting out the gold is ordinary 
sluicing, but sometimes where the pits are 
Then 
the hydraulic elevator is resorted to; this 
in the bottom of a_ large 
inclined pipe, which upon the 
ground. The dirt is shoveled into the open 
bottom of the pipe, and is carried aloft by 
the force of the water; at the top, which 
may be eighty feet above the bottom, there 
is a sluice which receives the water and 
gravel, and by which the gold in the latter 
is extracted. 


river; down 


thousands 


sunk very deep this is impossible. 


is set end 


rests 
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Wing damming is also extensively used 
in river mining. By this plan an obstruc- 
tion is run out from the bank of the stream, 
then carried downstream and back again 
to the bank, making a rectangular clearing 
in the river bed; or in other words, the 
river is pushed over to one side of its bed 
for the interval of the clearing. The 
current of the stream is used to turna 


wheel suspended in it, and this works a 
bucket pump which keeps the pit drained. 
In these various ways placer mining is 
carried on. 
The greatest placers of the world have 


from San Francisco bay north, is more or 
less strewn with gold, the metal having 
been washed by the waves from the veined 
bluffs, and lying in thin flakes, along with 
grains of platinum, in the black iron sand 
of which the beach is composed. Owing 
to the weight of this sand, which is nearly 
equal to that of the gold, the latter is 
exceedingly difficult to secure; yet not- 
withstanding the arduousness of the opera- 
tion, it provides a number of Chinese with 
an industry. 

The deposit in the Klondike district has 
also come from a degradation of quartz 
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been those in California. It was to this state 
that the first great gold rush occurred. In 
two years over one hundred thousand people 
migrated thither from the East of the 
United States, and many came from 
other parts of the world. From 1848 to 
1880 there was taken out of the California 
soil, and principally from its placer 
mines, the enormous sum of $1,017,476, - 
065. The influence of the California 
mines spread over the whole world, and 
stimulated search for gold in many coun- 
tries. 

The whole of the sea beach of California, 


veins, but this is due to the grinding proc- 
esses of the glaciers, as is apparent from 
the strive of the bed-rock. 

On the permanency of the Klondike 
placers, no one should place any depend- 
ence. All rich placers of the world 
have by some regarded as inex- 
haustible in the early periods of develop- 
ment, but a few years of digging with that 
energy which the getting of gold inspires 
soon shows to the most reluctant the un- 
welcome truth that all rich deposits are 
circumscribed in their area and are soon 
worked out. 


been 
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By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


XXVI.— Continued. 


HRISTIAN wondered vaguely what 
child this could be, before observation 
told him that the person they were approach- 
ing wasalady. Hetook Dicky’sarm then, and 
quickened their step. ‘‘We will be very 
much engaged as we pass,’’ he admonished 
him. After a few paces, however, the 
futility of this device was made apparent. 
The lady, glancing indifferently over her 
shoulder at the sound of their tread, turned 
on the instant with a little cry of pleasure. 
It was Cora who came toward them, 
now radiant of face, and with an extended 
hand. She dragged the surprised child 
heedlessly along at her side with the other 
arm. 
‘‘Oh, Duke!’’ she cried. ‘‘I did so long 
to burst in upon you, wherever you were 
to be found, and thank you when I heard. 


It was Sir George Dence who told us. 
And Eddy, he’s quite off his head with 


joy! He wanted to look you up, too, but 
I told him to put off thanking you till to- 
morrow—between ourselves I don’t fancy 
he'll be seen quite to the best advantage 
later on to-day. But I know you’ll think 
none the worse of him for that—and there’s 
a good bit to be done, he says, in the way 
of pulling the Hunt together again to work 
like one man. He’s begun already pro- 
moting the right sort of feeling. He’s got 
Sir George and old General Fawcett and 
about a dozen more of ’em in the billiard 
room, and I told him everything would be 
all right so long as they didn’t sing. On 
account of the funeral, you know. And— 
why, you’ve never seen my oldest unmarried 
daughter! Look up and say ‘how-de-do?’ 
Chrissy! Why, she’s your namesake! 
Yes, her baptismal name is Christiana or 
Christina—which is it? We always call 
her Chrissy. And you haven’t told me 
what an effective family group I make. 
You never would have believed that I 
could be so domestic, now, would you?’’ 

She had gathered the child up into her 
arms, and under the influence of her jocund 


mood Christian smiled cheerfully. ‘‘You 
are very wonderful as a mother,’’ he as- 
sured her, and extended a tentative finger 
toward Chrissy, who, huddled in awkward 
and twisted discomfort under her mother’s 
elbow, regarded him with unconcealed re- 
pulsion. 

‘*She seems an exceedingly healthy 
child,’’ he remarked, and the words were 
not so perfunctory as they sounded. The 
robust, red-cheeked heartiness of Chrissy 
raised musing reflections in his mind. If 
this infant, with its stout, mottled arms 
and legs, had been a boy, it would be this 
moment his heir. No one could ask for 
a finer child—and she was very closely 
akin to him. And Cora was her mother— 
and Cora’s sister 

‘*Oh, but where are we going to live?’’ 
she broke in upon his meditations. ‘‘I 
said to Eddy that I'd lay odds you were 
thinking of David’s Court for us. You 
know the kennels used to be there, before 
Porlock’s time.’’ 

‘* All that we can arrange, ’’ said Christian, 
shaking off his reverie, and lifting his hat. 
‘*Rest easy in your mind about everything.’’ 

She nodded with an expansive geniality 
which freely included Dicky as well, and 
they walked away. It slowly occurred to 
Christian that she had said nothing about 
her sister’s presence in the neighborhood, 
although it was impossible to suppose her 
ignorant of it. Upon consideration, he 
decided that her reticence was delicate. 
He felt that he liked Cora—and then un- 
easily speculated upon the seeming prob- 
ability that his liking for her was in ex- 
cess of her sister’s. 

‘* Westland, ’’ he said, with a new thought 
in his busy brain, ‘‘you know about 
geography—about where the different 
British colonies are on the map, and what 
they are distinguished for. I want to 
know of a good place, a very long way off, 
where two young men with a moderate 
capital might do well, or at least have the 
chance to do well.’’ 

‘*Fellows like that generally go to South 
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Africa, nowadays, ’’ replied Dicky, ‘‘though 
I believe it’s gone off a bit. It’s not so 


far away as Australia, but it’s livelier, ap- 
They don’t seem to come back 


parently. 
as much.’’ 

‘*‘No—I have a prejudice against that 
Johannesburg. It is not a good atmos- 
phere, and it is too easy to get into trouble 
there.’’ 

‘‘There are great reports from British 
Columbia, just now. They’ve found 
wonderful new gold fields—and they’re a 
fearful distance from anywhere. It takes 
you months to get to them, so I’m told. 
But it depends so much on what the fellows 
themselves are like. If I may ask—do I 
know them?”’ 

‘Tt is Augustine Torr that I have in 
mind—and a young friend of his—Bailey 
his name is—by the way, a brother of the 
lady we just left.*’ 

‘*T know of him,’’ commented Dicky, 
sententiously. 

‘*Well, it has occurred to me that these 
young men, for whom there seems no 
specially suitable foothold in England, 
might accomplish something in the colonies. 
That is the way Greater Britain, as they call 
it, has been made—by young men who 
might have done nothing at all worth 
doing at home. Life is very difficult and 
complicated in this crowded island, unless 
one has exactly the temperament to succeed. 
But in the colonies it is different. Men 
who are not of use here, may become 
valuable there. I have heard that there 
are many instances of this. And these 
young men, it seems to me that very 
possibly, if they found themselves on new 
ground, they might do as others have done 
and get on. We do not quite know what 
to do with them here, but we send them 
out—and they make the empire.’’ 

‘*Tt’s rather rough on the empire, though, 
isn’t it?’’ said Dicky. 

Christian frowned, and drew himself up 
alittle. ‘‘One is my cousin,’’ he said, 
coldly, ‘‘and the other is the brother of— 
is the brother of my cousin’s wife.’’ 

There was a moment of silence, 
then the secretary, as upon a sudden 
resolution, stopped. ‘‘It’s no good my 
going on,’’ he said, nervously but with 
decision. ‘‘I dare say you don’t mean it, 
but all the same it’s too much for me. If 


and 


you don’t mind, I think I’ll turn it up— 
and catch the evening train. I don’t mind 
going to the station in the break with the 
servants and the luggage. It certainly 
won’t take anybody by surprise.’’ 

Christian regarded him with open-eyed 
astonishment. ‘‘I don’t know what you’re 
talking about,’’ he said, in obvious candor. 

Dicky recklessly threw out his hands. 
“Oh, I can’t stand this Duke-ness of 
yours,’’ he declared. ‘‘You put it on too 
thick. I know Gus Torr, and I know 
as much as I want to of Tom Bai- 
ley, and I know they’re no good, and 
you know it, too—although I don’t 
say they mayn’t get on in the Colonies— 
God knows what won’t get on there !—but 
when I make some perfectly civil and 
natural remark on the subject, you flame 
up at me, and blow yourself out like a 
pouter pigeon, and say they’re—haw-haw! 
—relations of yours. Well, that be 
damned, you know! It may do once ina 
way, with outsiders, but it isn’t good 
enough to live with.”’ 

‘*Dicky!’’ said Christian, in a voice of 
awed appeal. His brown face distorted 
itself in lines of painful bewilderment, as 
he gazed at his companion. ‘‘Have I 
done that? Is it as bad as that?’’ He 
gasped the questions out in a fright- 
ened way, and tears sprang into his 
eyes. ‘‘Then it is not you who should 
catch the evening train, but me. I am 
not fit to be here!’’ He finished witha 
groan of bitter dejection, and bowed his 
head. 

Westland, as much scared as surprised 
at the violent result of his protest, moved 
impetuously to his friend, and put a hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘No—no! No—no!”’ 
he said, in a soothing voice. ‘‘It’s all 
right! I said you didn’t mean it, you 
know. Truly, old man, I knew you didn’t 
mean it! Upon my word, it’s all right!’ 

Christian lifted his head, and tried to 
choke down his agitation. ‘‘But you go 
away from me!’* he said, in despairing 
tones. ‘‘It is the same as ever! Nothing 
is changed for me! I do not make friends 
—much less keep them!”’ 

‘*But I am your friend! You are keep- 
ing me!’’ Dicky insisted, raising his voice. 
An odd impulse to laugh aloud struggled 
confusedly with the concern the other’s 
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**T take it all 
right 


visible suffering gave him. 
stopping with you, 


back. I’m 
enough !’’ 

Christian accepted the assurance in a 
dazed way, and, after he had silently shaken 
the other’s hand, began walking on again, 
studying the ground with a troubled frown. 
‘‘T am a weak and dull fool!’’ he growled 
at last, in rage at himself. ‘‘I have not 
enough sense to behave properly! It is a 
mistake that I should be put over anybody 
else! I make myself ridiculous, like any 
parvenu.’’ 

‘*No—that’s all rot,’’ the other felt it 
judicious to urge. ‘‘You’re perfectly all 
right, only—only——’”’ 

‘*Only I’m not!’’ Christian filled in the 
gap of hesitation with an angry laugh. 

Gradually a calmer view of himself per- 
vaded his mind. ‘‘It is more difficult than 
you think, Dicky,’’ he affirmed, after a 
pause. ‘‘It is not easy at all—at first— 
to, what shall I say?—tto keep feeling your 
feet under you on the solid ground. The 
temptation to soar, to think you are lifted 
up, is upon you every minute. It catches 
you unawares. Ah, I see one must watch 
that without ceasing. Oh, Iam glad—more 
glad than I can tell you—that you stopped 
me. Ah, that was a true friend’s service.’’ 

Dicky chuckled softly. ‘‘It’s so much 
nicer, if you can take it that way,’’ he 
admitted. 

‘*Tf I am ever anything but nice to you,’’ 
Christian began, gravely, and then stopped 
as if he had bitten his tongue. ‘‘Oh, 
there is patronage again!’’ he cried, with 
vexation—and then let himself be persuaded 
to join in the frank laughter that the other 
set up. 

‘‘Oh, we shall hit it off all right,’’ 
Dicky assured him, as a final word on the 
subject. ‘‘It’s merely a question of time. 
You've got to get accustomed to your new 
job, and I to mine; that’s all there is of 
it. We shall learn the whole bag of tricks 
in a week or so—and be happy ever after- 
ward.”’ 

The joking refrain struck some welcome 
chord in Christian’s thoughts. He looked 
up, and noted that they were very near the 
door leading out from the fruit-garden to 
the heath beyond the walk. Halting, he 
smiled into his companion’s face. 

‘*No one will follow me now,"’ he said, 
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with sparkling eyes. ‘‘I will let you turn 
back here, if you don’t mind.’’ 


XXVII. 


Christian realized blankly, all at once, as 
he stood and gazed out over the moor, that 
he did not know his way. 

The spring had laid upon this great 
rolling common a beauty of itsown. Every- 
where, on thorns and furze and briars, 
the touch of the new life had hung emer- 
alds to bedeck and hide the dun waste of 
winter. The ashen-gray carpets of old 
mosses were veined with the vivid green 
of young growths; out from the dry brown 
litter of lifeless ferns and bracken, were 
rising the malachite croziers of fresh fronds. 
The brilliant yellow of broom and gorse- 
blooms caught the hue in all directions, 
blazing above the vernal outbursts of an- 
other year’s vegetation, and the hum of 
the bees in the sunlight, and the delicately 
mingled odors on the May air, were a de- 
light to the senses. But under this exu- 
berance of reawakened nature, welcome 
though it might be, somehow the land- 
marks of last autumn seemed to have dis- 
appeared. 

The path which had led to the wall, for 
example, was now nowhere discernible. 
Or had there really been a path at any 
time? It was clear enough, at all events, 
that his course for some distance lay beside 
this massive line of ancient masonry, even 
if no track was marked for him. At some 
farther point it would be necessary to turn 
off at a right angle toward the Mere 
copse—and here he could recall distinctly 
that there had been a path. But then he 
came upon several paths, or vaguely defined 
grassy depressions which might be paths, 
and the divergent ways of these were a 
trouble to him. At last, he decided to 
strike out more boldly into the heath, in- 
dependently of paths, and try to get a 
general view of the landscape. He made 
his way through creepers and prickly little 
bushes toward an elevation in the distance, 
realizing more and more in his encumbered 
progress that his quest was like that of one 
who should search the limitless sea for a 
small boat. There seemed no boundaries 
whatever to this vast tract of waste-Jand. 

As he began at length the ascent of the 











mound toward which his course had been 
directed, he scanned the moor near and 
far, but no human figure was visible. No 
signs could he discover of any beaten track 
across it; of the several patches of wood- 
land beyond, in the distance to the left, he 
could not even be sure which was the Mere 
copse. Below, on the edge of the sky-line 
at the right, he could see the tops of the 
towers and chimneys of Caermere. Wheel- 
ing around from this point, then, he en- 
deavored to identify that portion of the 
hill, on the opposite side of the river 
chasm, which Kathleen had pointed out to 
him from the terrace. But, viewed from 
here, there were so many hills. The hope- 
lessness of his errand became more appar- 
ent with each glance round. Despond- 
ently, he sauntered up the few remaining 
yards to the top. 

He stood upon the ridge of a grass-grown 
wall of stones and earth, which, in a some- 
what irregular circle, inclosed perhaps a 
quarter-acre of land. This wall on its 
best-preserved side, where he found him- 
self, was some dozen feet in height. 
Across the ring it seemed lower, and at 
three or four points was broken down alto- 
gether. He realized that he was surveying 
a very ancient structure—no doubt prehis- 
toric. Would it have been a fortress or 
a temple, or the primitive mausoleum of 
some chieftain—truler in these wilds? One 
of the openings seemed to suggest by its 
symmetry an entrance to the inclosure. It 
was all very curious—and he promised 
himself that very soon he would examine 
it in detail. Some vague promptings of a 
nascent archeological spirit impelled him 
now, upon second thought, to walk round 
on the crest of the wall to the other side. 

Suddenly he stopped, stared sharply 
downward with arrested breath, and then, 
while his face wreathed itself with amused 
smiles, tiptoed along a few paces farther. 
Halting here, his eyes dancing with sup- 
pressed gaiety, he regarded at his leisure 
the object of his expedition. 

Upon the sunny outer side of the slop- 
ing embankment, only a few feet below, 
was seated Frances Bailey. Her face was 
turned toward him, and she was apparently 
engrossed in the study of a linen-backed 
sectional map spread on her knees. A 
small red book lay in the grass at her side, 
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and he was so close that he could deci- 
pher the legend, ‘‘ Shropshire and Cheshire, ’’ 
on its cover. 

After a minute’s rapturous reflection he 
turned and noiselessly retraced his steps, 
till he could descend from the wall without 
being seen. There was a kind of minia- 
ture dry moat surrounding it at this point, 
and this he lightly vaulted. Then, 
straightening himself, he strolled forward, 
with as fine an assumption of unsuspecting 
innocence as he could contrive. It oc- 
curred to him to whistle some negligent 
tune very softly as he came, but oddly enough 
his lips seemed recalcitrant; they made no 
sound, 

At the obtrusion of his shadow upon the 
map she was examining, she looked swiftly 
up. For a moment, with the afternoon 
sun in her eyes, she seemed not to recog- 
nize him. There followed another pause, 
infinitesimal in duration yet crowded with 
significance, in which she appeared clearly 
at a loss what to say or do, now that she 
realized the fact of his presence. Then 
she smiled at him with a kind of superfi- 
cial brightness and tossed the map aside. 

‘‘T am fortunate, indeed, to find you,’ 
he said, as he came up, and they shook 
hands formally. A few moments before, 
when he had looked down upon her from 
the mound, he had been buoyantly con- 
scious of his control of the situation. But 
now that he stood before her, it was she 
who looked down upon him from her van- 
tage-ground on the side of the bank, and 
somehow this seemed to make a great deal 
of difference. The sound of his voice in 
his own ears was unexpectedly solemn and 
constrained. He felt his deportment to be 
unpleasantly awkward. 

She ignored the implication that he had 
been looking for her. ‘‘I suppose this 
must be the place that is marked ‘tumulus’ 
on the map, here,’’ she observed, with 
what seemed to be a deliberately casual 
tone. ‘‘But I should think it is more like 
a rath, such as one reads about in Ireland— 
a fortified place to defend one’s herds and 
people in. As I understand it, a tumulus 


, 


was for purposes of burial, and this seems 
to be a fort rather than a tomb. 
your idea about it?’’ 

She rose to her feet as she put the ques- 
tion, and turned to regard the earthworks 
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above and about her with a concentrated 
interest. 

He tried to laugh. ‘‘ I’m afraid I’m 
more ignorant about them than anybody 
else,’’ he confessed. ‘‘I have never been 
here before. I suppose all one can really 
say is that the people who did these things 
knew what they were for but that since 
they had no alphabet they could not leave 
a record to explain them to us—and so we 
are free to make each his own theory to 
suit himself.’’ 

‘* That is a very indolent view to take,”’ 
she told him over her shoulder. ‘*‘ Scien- 
tists and archeologists are not contented 
with that sort of reply. They examine 
and compare and draw deductions, and get 
at the meaning of these ancient remains. 
They do not sit down and fold their arms 
and say ‘ unfortunately those people had 
no alphabet.’ Why don’t you dig this 
thing up, and find out about it?’’ 

He smiled to himself doubtfully. ‘‘T have 
only been in possession of it for about three 
hours,’’ he reminded her. Then an inspi- 
ration came to him. ‘‘ Would you like to 


dig it up?’’ he said, with an- effect of 
eagerness shining through the banter of 
his tone—‘‘ I mean, to superintend the ex- 


cavation? You shall have forty men out 
here with picks and shovels to-morrow, if 
you say the word.”’ 

Instead of answering, she stooped to get 
her book and map, and then moved with 
a preoccupied air to the top of the bank. 
_ After an instant’s hesitation he scrambled 
up to join her. 

‘*T suppose that would have been the 
entrance there,’’ she observed, pointing 
across the circle. ‘‘And in the center, 
you see, where the grass is so thin—there 
are evidently big stones there. That does 
suggest interment, after all, doesn’t it? 
Yet the Silurians are said to have buried 
only in dolmens. It is very curious.”’ 

‘* T do not find that I care much about 
Silurians this afternoon,’’ he ventured to 
say. There was a gentle hint of reproach 
in his voice. 

‘* Why, you’re one yourself! That is 
the principal point about the Torrs; that is 
what makes them interesting.’ 

‘* But what good does it do me to be a 
Silurian—and interesting,’’ he protested, 
with a whimsical gesture—‘‘if I—if I do 
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not get what I want most of ail in the 
world?’’ 

‘* Tt seems to me that you have got more 
things already than most people on this 
planet.’’ She went on reflectively: ‘‘ I 
had no idea at all what it meant till I saw 
these hills, and the valleys below them, 
and the forests and the villages and the 
castle, and the people coming out from 
heaven knows what holes in the rocks—all 
with your collar round their necks. I 
should think it would either send you mad 
with the sense of power—or frighten you to 
death.”’ 

‘*T am really very humble about it, I 
think,’’ he assured her, simply. ‘‘And 
there is not so much power as you seem to 
imagine. It is all a great organized ma- 
chine, like some big business. The differ- 
ences are that it works very clumsily and 
badly, as it is at present managed, and 
that it hardly pays any dividend at all. 
The average large wholesale grocer’s or 
wine merchant’s estate would pay a bigger 
succession duty than my grandfather’s. 
He died actually a poor man.”’ 

The intelligence did not visibly impress 
her. ‘‘ But it was not because he helped 
others,’’? she remarked. ‘‘ Those about 
him grew poorer also. It is a hateful 
system !|’’ 

‘*There is something you do not know,”’ 
he began, with gravity. ‘‘ I said that my 
grandfather died a poor man. But since 
his death a tremendous thing has happened. 
A great gift has been made to me—the 
enormous debts which encumbered his 
estates have been wiped out of existence. 
It is Lord Julius and Emanuel who have 
done this—done it for me! Ido not know 
the figures yet-—to-morrow Mr. Soman is to 
explain them to me—but the fact is that I 
am a very rich man indeed. I do not owe 
anybody a penny. Whatever seems to be 
mine, is mine. There are between seventy- 
five and eighty thousand acres. By com- 
parison with other estates, it seems to me 
that there will be a yearly income of more 
than fifty thousand pounds!’’ 

She drew a long breath, and looked him 
in the face. ‘‘I am very sorry for you,”’ 
she said, soberly. 

‘Ah, no! I resist you there,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I quote your own words to 
you: ‘It is an indolent view to take.’ 
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There is a prodigious responsibility—yes ! 
But all the more reason why I should be 
brave. Would you have me lose my nerve, 
and say the task is too great for me? I 
thought you did not like people who solved 
difficulties by turning tail and running 
away. Well, to confess one’s self afraid— 
that is the same thing.’’ 

She smiled thoughtfully—perhaps at the 
quaint recurrence to foreign gestures and an 
uncertain, hurried use of book-English 
which her company seemed always to pro- 
voke in him. ‘‘I meant only that it wasa 


terrible burden you had had fastened upon 
your shoulders,’’ she made answer, softly. 
‘*T did not suggest that you were afraid of 
And yet, I should think you would 


it. 
be!’’ 
‘*T think,’’ he responded, with a kind 
of diffident conviction, ‘‘I think if a man 
is honest and ambitious for good things, 
and has some brains, he can grow to be 
equal to any task that will be laid upon 
him. And if he labors at it with sincer- 
ity, and does absolutely the best that there 
is in him to do, then I do not think that 
his work will be wasted. A man is only 
a man after all. He did not make this 
world, and he cannot do with it what he 
likes. It is a bigger thing, when you 
come to think of it, than he is. Atethe 
end, there is only a little hole in it for him 
to be buried in—and forgotten—as these 
people who raised this wall that we stand 
on are forgotten. They thought in their 
day that the whole world depended upon 
them; when there was thunder and light- 
ning, they said it was on their account, 
because their gods in the sky were angry 
with them. But to us it is evident that 
they were not so important as they sup- 
posed they were. We look at the work of 
their hands here, and we regard it with 
curiosity, as we might an ants’ nest. 
We do not know whether they made it as 
a tomb for their chief, or as a shelter for 
their cows. And if they had left records 
to explain that, and it does not matter how 
much else, it would be all the same. We 
learn only one thing from all the number- 
less millions who have gone before us— 
that man is less important than he thinks 
he is. I have a high position thrust upon 
me. Eh bien! I am not going to com- 
mand the sun to stand still. I am not 
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going to believe that I ought to revolution- 
ize human society before I die. There 
will be many men after me. If one or two 
of them says of me that I worked hard to 
do well, and that I left things a trifle bet- 
ter than I found them, then what more 
can I desire?’’ 

She nodded in musing abstraction, but 
answered nothing. Her gaze was fastened 
resolutely upon the opposite bank. 

‘‘T am truly so fortunate not to have 
missed you!’’ he repeated, after a small 
interval of silence. 

‘‘Why should you say that?’’ she 
asked, almost with petulance. ‘‘You 
make too much of me! I do not be- 
long in this valley at all. Iam very angry 
with myself for being here. I ought not 
to have allowed Mrs. Emanuel to persuade 
me against my own judgment. It did not 
enter into my head that I should be seen 
by anybody. I was on my vacation—I 
take it early, because some of the girls like 
to get away at Whitsuntide—and at Bath 
I saw in a paper some reference to the state 
with which your grandfather would be 
buried, and the whim seized me to see the 
funeral. I came on my bicycle most of the 
way, till the hills got too bad. I thought 
no one would be the wiser for my coming 
and going. And one thing—you must 
not ask me to come into the Castle again. 
I am going to the inn, and get my machine, 
and go down to Craven Arms or Clun for 
the night. I have looked both roads out 
on my map. Is Clun interesting, do you 
know? ”’ 

‘* T have not the remotest idea. In fact, 
there is only one idea of any sort in my 
mind just now. Have you seen the dun- 
geons in which we fasten up people whose 
presence is particularly desired—and who 
will not listen to reason?’’ 

The jesting tone of his words was belied 
by the glance in his eyes. She frowned a 
little. ‘‘No; there is no reason in it at 
all. What have I to do with these people? 
They are not my kind. It is the merest 
accident that you and I happen to be ac- 
quainted. If you did not know me now, 
nothing is more certain than that we 
should never meet in the world. And our 
seeming to each other like friends—on 
those other occasions—that has nothing to 
do with the present. The circumstances 
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are entirely different. There is nothing 
in common between us now—or hardly any- 
thing at all. You ought to understand that. 
And I look to you to realize how matters 
are altered—and not to insist upon placing 
me in a very undignified and unpleasant 
position.’’ She had spoken with increas- 
ing rapidity of utterance, and with rising 
agitation. ‘‘ Not that your insisting 
would make any difference!’’ she added 
now, almost defiantly. 

He looked at her in silence. The face 
half turned from him, with its broad brow, 
its shapely and competent profile, the com- 
manding light in its gray eyes, the firm 
lips drawn into tightened curves of proud 
resistance to any weakness of quivering— 
it was the face that had made so profound 
an impression upon him, at the outset of 
that wonderful journey from Rouen. The 
memory became on the instant inexpressi- 
bly touching to him. She was almost as 
she had been then; it might well be the 
same sober gray frock, the same hat save 
that the ribbon now was black instead of 
fawn. She would have no varied ward- 


robe, this girl who earned her own bread, 
and gave her mind to the large realities of 


life. But this very simplicity of setting— 
how notably it emphasized the precious 
quality of what it framed! He recalled 
that in his first rapt study of this face, it 
had seemed to him like the face of the 
young Piedmontese Bishop who had come 
once to his school—pure, wise, sweet, 
tender, strong. And now, beholding it 
afresh, it was beyond all these things the 
face which woke music in his heart—the 
face of the woman he loved. 

With gentle slowness he answered her: 
‘*The position I seek to place you in does 
not seem to me undignified. I should like 
to hope that you would not find it unpleas- 
ant. You know what I mean—I offered 
it to you in advance, before it was yet 
mine to give. I beg you again to accept 
it, now when it is mine to give. If you 
will turn, you can see Caermere from where 
you stand. It has had in all its days no 
mistress like you. Will you take it from 
my hands?’’ 

She confronted him with a clear, steady 
gaze of disapproval. ‘‘All this is very 
stupid!’’ she said, peremptorily. ‘‘ Last 
week—it had its pretty and graceful side 
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then, perhaps—but it is not nice at all 
now. It does not flatter me; it does not 
please me in any way, to-day. I told you 
then—I have my own independence, my 
own personal pride and dignity, which are 
dearer to me than anything else. What 
kind of idea of me is this that you have— 
that I am to change my mind because you 
can talk of fifty thousand a year? I like 
you less than I did when you had nothing 
at all! For then we seemed to understand 
each other better; you would not have rat- 
tled your money-box at me then! You 
had finer sensibilities—I liked you more!”’ 

He returned her gaze with a perplexed 
smile. ‘‘But I am asking you to be my 
wife,’’ he pointed out. 

She sniffed with a suggestion of con- 
tempt at the word. ‘‘Wife!’’ she told 
him, stormily. ‘‘You do not seem to 
know what the word ‘wife’ means! You 
are not thinking of a ‘wife’ at all. Itisa 
woman to play Duchess to your Duke that 
you have in mind—and you feel merely 
that she ought to be presentable and in- 
telligent, and personally not distasteful to 
you; we'll even say that you prefer a wo- 
man toward whom you have felt a sort of 
comrade’s impulse. But that has nothing 
to do with a ‘wife.’ And even on your 
own ground, how foolish you are! In 
heaven’s name, why hit on me, of all women? 
There are ten thousand who would do 
it all vastly better—and who, moreover, 
would leap at the chance. You have only 
to look about you. England is full of 
beauties in training for just such a place; 
they know the ways of your set—the small 
talk, the little jokes, the amusements and 
social duties and distinctions and all that— 
go and find what you want among them. 
What have I to do with such people? 
They’re not in my class at all.’’ 

Christian sighed, and then sought her 
glance again with a timidly whimsical 
smile. ‘‘Ah, how you badger me always!”’ 
he said. ‘‘But I still have something 
more to say.”’ 

‘*Let me beg that it be left unsaid!’’ 
She folded up the map, and began moving 
along the ridge as she spoke. ‘‘It is all 
distasteful to me as can be. You cannot 
understand—or will not understand—and 
it puts me in an utterly hateful position. 
I do not like to be saying unpleasant things 
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to you. I had only the nicest feelings 
toward you when we last parted—and this 
noon, when I saw you in the church, you 
made a picture in my mind that I had 
quite—quite a tenderness for. But now 
you force me into disgraceful feelings and 
words—which I do not like any more than 
you do. I seem to be never myself when 
Iam with you. I have actually never seen 
you but three times—and you disturb me 
more—you make me hate myself more— 
than everything else in the world.”’ 

The exigencies of the path along the 
summit of the ground forced Christian to 
walk behind her. In the voice which car- 
ried these words backward to him, the 
quavering stress of profound emotion was 
more to him than the words themselves. 
He put out his hand, and laid it lightly 
upon her arm. 

‘*It is because you feel in your heart of 
hearts that I love you,’’ he said, in a low, 
tremulous voice. ‘‘Can you not see? It 
is that that has made all our meeting dis- 
turbed, full of misunderstandings as well 
as pleasure. You wrong me, dear—or no, 
you could not do that—but it is that you 
do not comprehend. I have loved you 
from the very first day—oh, I have loved 
you always, since I can remember—long 
years before I saw you. There is not any 
memory in my life, it seems, but of you— 
for all the sweet things were a foretaste of 
you, and all the bitter are forgotten because 
of you. And shall there not be an end now, 
to our hurting each other? For where you 
go, I follow you, and I must always be 
longing for you—and I do not believe that 
in your heart you hold yourself away from 
me—but only in your mind.”’ 

She had drawn her sleeve from his touch, 
and irresolutely quickened her steps. She 
perforce paused now, at a broken gap in 
the bank, and with books and gathered 
skirts in one hand, lifted the other in in- 
stinctive balancing preparation for adescent. 
He took this hand, and she made no demur 
to his leading her down the steep slope to 
the level outer ground. 

With a bowed head, and cheek at once 
flushed and white, she began to speak: 
‘*You are very young,’’ she said, linger- 
ing over the words with almost dejection 
in her tone. ‘‘You know so little of what 
life is like! You have such a place in the 
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affairs of men to fill, and you come to it 
with such innocent, boyish good faith— 
and men are so little like what you think 
they are. And as you learn the lesson— 
the hardening, disillusionizing lesson of 
the world—and the soft, youthful places 
in your nature toughen, and you are a man 
holding your own with other men, and 
lording it over them where you can, then 
you will hate the things that hamper you, 
and you will curse encumbrances that you 
took on in your ignorance. And you are 
all wrong about me! It is because you do 
not know other women, that you think 
well of me. I am a very ordinary girl, 
indeed. There are thousands like me, and 
better than me, with more courage and 
finer characters—and you do not know 
them, that all. And there are the 
young women of your own little world, 
who are born and reared to be the wives 
of men in your place—and you will see 
them sig 

‘“*T have seen them,’ 
softly. 

‘*But it is not fair!’’ she hurried on, 
breathlessly. ‘‘It is the duty of a friend 
to hold a man back, when he is bent on a 
folly. And we pledged ourselves to be 
true friends—and I implore you—or no, 
Iinsist! I will not have it. It is cruelly 
unfair to you—and—I am going now— 
no, not that way; in the other directiom 
We will say good-bye.’’ 

He would not relinquish the hand she 
strove to drag away. All the calmness of 
confident mastery was in his hold upon 
this hand, and in the gravely sweet 
cadence of his voice. ‘‘I love you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I shall love no one in my life, or 
in another life, but you. I will not live 
without you. I will not willingly spend 
a day in all my yearsaway from you. You 
are truly my other half—the companion, 
the friend, the love, the wife, without 
whom nothing exists for me. I am not 
young, as you say I am, and I shall never 
be old—for in this love there is no youth 
or age for either of us. Try to look back- 
ward now! ‘Can you see a time when we 
did not love each other? And forward— 
is it thinkable that we can be parted?”’ 

Slowly she lifted her head. 

‘*Look at *? she bade him, 


is 


’ 


he interposed, 


me! in a 
voice he seemed never to have heard before. 
END. 





TO DIE IN JERUSALEM. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


HE older Isaac Levinsky grew, and the 
more he saw of the world after busi- 
ness hours, the more ashamed he grew of 
the Russian rabbi whom heaven had 
curiously chosen for his father. At first 
it seemed natural enough to shout and 
dance prayers in the stuffy little Spitalfields 
synagogue, and to receive reflected glory 
as the son and heir of the illustrious 
maggid (preacher) whose four hours’ 
expositions of Scripture drew even West 
End pietists under the spell of their 
celestial crookedness. But early in Isaac’s 
English school-life—for cocksure philan- 
thropists dragged the younger generation 
to Anglicization—he discovered that other 
fathers did not make themselves ridicu- 
lously noticeable by retaining the gaber- 
dine, the fur cap and the ear-locks of 
Eastern Europe; nay, that a few—0O, 
enviable sons!—could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the teachers themselves. 

When the guardian angels of the Ghetto 
‘ apprenticed him, in view of his talent for 
drawing, to a lithographic printer, he 
suffered agonies at the thought of his 
grotesque parent coming to sign the 
indentures. 

‘*You might put on a coat to-morrow,’’ 
he begged in Yiddish. 

The maggid’s long black beard lifted 
itself slowly from the worm-eaten folio of 
the Babylonian Talmud, in which he was 
studying the tractate anent the payment of 
the half-shekel head-tax in ancient Pales- 
tine. ‘‘If he took the money from the 
second tithes or from the Sabbatical year 
fruit,’?’ he was humming in his quaint 
sing-song, ‘‘he must eat the full value of 
the same in the city of Jerusalem.’’ As 
he encountered his boy’s querulous face his 
dream-city vanished, the glittering temple 
of Solomon crumbled to dust, and he re- 
membered he was in exile. 

‘*Put on a coat?’’ he repeated gently. 
‘*Nay, thou knowest ’tis against our holy 
religion to appear like the heathen. I 
emigrated to England to be free to wear 


the Jewish dress, and God hath not failed 
to bless me.’’ 

Isaac suppressed a precocious ‘*‘ Damn 
He had often heard the story of how the 
cruel Czar Nicholas had tried to make his 
Jews dress like Christians, so as insidiously 
to assimilate them away; how the police 
had even pulled off the unsightly cloth- 
coverings of the shaven polls of the married 
women, to the secret delight of the pretty 
ones, who then let their hair grow in 
godless charm. And, mixed up with this 
stery, were vaguer legends of raw recruits 
forced by their sergeants to kneel on little 
broken stones till they perceived the 
superiority of Christianity. 

‘*‘The blind fools!’’ thought the boy, 
with ever-growing bitterness. ‘‘To fancy 
that religion can lie in clothes, almost as 
if it was something you could carry in your 
pocket! But that’s where most of their 
religion does lie—in their pocket.’’ And 
he shuddered with a vision of greasy, 
huckstering fanatics. ‘‘And just imagine 
if I was sweet on a girl, having to see all 
her pretty hair cut off! As for those 
recruits, it served them right for not turn- 
ing Christians. As if Judaism was any 
truer! And the old man never thinks of 
how he is torturing me—all the sharp little 
stones he makes me kneel on.”’ 

And, looking into the future with the 
ambitious eye of conscious cleverness, he 
saw the paternal gaberdine overglooming 
his life. 


9 


II. 


One Friday afternoon—after Isaac had 
completed his ’prentice. years—there was 
anxiety in the maggid’s household in lieu 


of the Sabbath peace. Isaac’s seat at the 
board was vacant. The twisted loaves 
seemed without salt, the wine of the con- 
secration cup without savor. 

The mother was full of ominous explana- 
tions. 

‘*Perturb not the Sabbath,’’ reproved 
the gaberdined saint gently, and quoted the 
Talmud: ‘‘ ‘No man has a finger maimed 
but ‘tis decreed from above.’ ’’ 
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‘*Tsaac has gone to supper somewhere 
else,’’ suggested his little sister, Leah. 

‘*Children and fools speak the truth,’’ 
said the maggid, pinching her cheeks. 

But they had to go to bed without seeing 
him, as though this were only a profane 
evening, and he amusing himself with the 
vague friends of his lithographic life. 
They waited till the candles flared out, and 
there seemed something symbolic in the 
gloom in which they groped their way 
upstairs. They were all shivering, too, 
for the fire had become gray ashes long 
since, the Sabbath Fire-Woman having 
made her last round at nine o’clock and 
they themselves being forbidden to touch 
even a candlestick or a poker. 

The sunrise revealed to the unclosed 
eyes of the mother that her boy’s bed was 
empty. It also showed—what she might 
have discovered the night before had 
religion permitted her to enter his room 
with a light—that the room was empty 
too: empty of his scattered belongings, of 
his books and sketches. 

‘*God in heaven!’ she cried. 

Her boy had run away. 

She began to wring her hands and wail 
with Oriental amplitude, and would have 
torn her hair had it not been piously 
replaced by a black wig, neatly parted in 
the middle and now grotesquely placid 
amid her agonized agitation. 

The maggid preserved more outward 
calm. ‘‘Perhaps we shall find him in 
“synagogue,’’ he said, trembling. 

‘‘He has gone away. He will never 
come back. Woe is me!’’ 

‘‘He has never missed the Sabbath 
service!’’ the maggid urged. But in- 
wardly his heart was sick with the fear that 
prophesied truly. This England, 
which had seduced many of his own con- 
eregants to Christian costume, had often 
seemed to him to be stealing away his son, 
though he had never let himself dwell 
upon the dread. His sermon that morning 
was acutely exegetical; with no more rela- 
tion to his own trouble than to the rest of 
contemporary reality. His soul dwelt in 
old Jerusalem, and dreamed of Israel’s re- 
turn thither in some vague millennium. 
When he got home he found that the post- 
man had left a letter, His wife hastened 
to snatch it, 


she 
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‘*What dost thou?’’ he cried. 
to-day. When Sabbath is out.’’ 

‘*‘T cannot wait. It is from him— it is 
from Isaac.”’ 

‘* Wait at least till the Fire- Woman comes 
to open it.”’ 

For answer the mother tore open the 
envelope. It was the boldest act of her 
life—her first breach with the traditions. 

The letter was in Hebrew (for neither 
parent could read English), and com- 
menced abruptly, without date, address 
or affectionate formality. ‘‘This is the 
last time I shall write the holy tongue. 
My soul is wearied to death of Jews, a 
blind and ungrateful people, who linger 
on when the world no longer hath need of 
them, without country of their own, nor 
will they enter into the blood of the 
countries that stretch out their hands to 
them. Seek not to find me, forI go toa 
new world. Blot out my name even as I 
shall blot out yours. Let it be as though 
I was never begotten.’’ 

The mother dropped the letter and began 
screaming hysterically. ‘‘I who _ bore 
him! I who bore him!’’ 

‘*Hold thy peace!’’ said the father, his 
limbs shaking but his voice firm. ‘‘He is 
dead. ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ To-night we will begin to sit the 
seven days mourning. To-day is the Sab- 
bath.’’ 

‘*My Sabbath is over for aye. Thou 
hast driven my boy away with thy long 
prayers.’’ 

‘*Nay, God hath taken him away for thy 
sins, thou godless Sabbath-breaker! 
Peace while I make the consecration. ’’ 

‘*My Isaac, my only son! We shall say 
Kaddish [mourning prayer] for him, but 
who will say Kaddish for us?’’ 

‘*Peace while I make the consecration !’’ 


III. 


**Not 


Rereading the letter, the poor parents 


agreed that the worst had happened. The 
allusions to ‘‘blood’’ and ‘‘a new world”’ 
seemed unmistakable. Isaac had fallen 
under the spell of a beautiful heathen 
female: he was marrying her in a church 
and emigrating with her to America. 
Willy-nilly they must blot him out of their 
lives. 
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And so the years went by, overbrooded 
by this shadow of living death. The only 
gleam of happiness came when Leah was 
wooed and led under the canopy by the 
president of the congregation, who sold 
haberdashery. True, he spoke English well 
and dressed like a clerk, but in these 
degenerate days one must be thankful to 
get a son-in-law who shuts his shop on the 
Sabbath. 

One evening, some ten years after Isaac’s 
disappearance, Leah sat reading the weekly 
paper—which alone connected her with the 
world and the fullness thereof—when she 
gave a sudden cry. 

‘*What is it?’’ said the haberdasher. 

‘*Nothing—I thought *? And she 
stared again at the rough cut of a head 
imbedded in the reading matter. 

But no, it could not be! 

‘*Mr. Ethelred P. Wyndhurst, whose 
versatile talents have brought him such 
social popularity, is rumored to have 
budded out in a new direction. He is said 
to be writing a comedy for Mrs. Donald 
O'Neill, who, it will be remembered, sat 
to him recently for the portrait now on 
view at the Azure Art Club. The dashing 
comedienne will, it is stated, produce the 
play in the autumn season. Mr. Wynd- 
hurst’s smart sayings have often passed 
from mouth to mouth, but it remains to be 
seen whether he can make them come 
naturally from the mouths of his char- 
acters.”’ 

What had these far-away splendors to do 
with Isaac Levinsky? With Isaac and his 
heathen female across the Atlantic? 

And yet—and yet Ethelred P. Wynd- 
hurst was like Isaac—that characteristic 
curve of the nose, those thick eyebrows! 
And perhaps Isaac had worked himself up 
into a portrait-painter. Why not? Did 
not his old sketch of herself give-distinc- 
tion to her pallor?’ Her heart swelled 
proudly at the idea. But no! more prob- 
ably the face in print was roughly drawn— 
was only accidentally like her brother. 
She sighed and dropped the paper. 

But she could not drop the thought. It 
clung to her wistful and demanding satis- 
faction. The name of Ethelred P. Wynd- 
hurst, whenever it appeared in the paper— 
and it was surprising how often she saw 
it now, though she had never noticed it 
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before—made her heart beat with the 
prospect of clues. She bought other 
papers, merely in the hope of seeing it, 
and was not unfrequently rewarded. In- 
voluntarily, her imagination built up a pict- 
ure of a brilliant romantic career that 
needed only to be signed ‘‘Isaac.’’ She 
began to read theatrical and society jour- 
nals on the sly, and developed a hidden 
life of imaginative participation in fashion- 
able gatherings. And from all this mass 
of print the name of Ethelred P. Wynd- 
hurst disengaged itself with lurid brill- 
iancy. The rumors of his comedy thick- 
ened. It was christened, ‘‘The Sins of 
Society.’’ It was to be put on soon. It 
was not written yet. Another manager 
had bid for it. It was already in re- 
hearsal. It was called, ‘‘The Bohemian 
Boy.’’ It would not come on this season. 
Leah followed feverishly its contradictory 
career. And one day there was a large 
picture of Isaac! Isaac to the life! She 
soared skyward. But it adorned an inter- 
view, and the interview dropped her from 
the clouds. Ethelred was born in Brazil 
of an English engineer and a Spanish 
beauty, who performed brilliantly on the 
violin. 

The image of her mother playing the 
violin, in her preternaturally placid wig, 
brought a bitter smile to Leah’s lips. 
And yet it was hard to give up Ethelred 
now. It seemed like losing Isaac a second 
time. And presently she reflected shrewdly 
that the wig and gaberdine wouldn’t have 
shown up well in print, that indeed Isaac 
in his farewell letter had formally re- 
nounced them, and it was therefore open 
to him to invent new parental accessories. 
Of course—fool that she was!—how could 
Ethelred P. Wyndhurst acknowledge the 
same childhood as Isaac Levinsky! Yes, 
it might still be her Isaac. 

Well, she would set the doubt at rest. 

She knew, from the wide reading to 
which Ethelred had stimulated her, that 
authors appeared before the curtain on first 
nights. She would go to the first night 
of ‘‘The Whirligig’’ (that was the final 
name), and win either joy or mental rest. 

She made her expedition to the West 
End on the pretext of a sick friend in 
Bow, and waited many hours to gain a good 
point of view in the first row of the gallery. 
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As the play progressed, her heart sank. 
Though she understood little of the con- 
versational paradoxes, it seemed to her— 
now she saw with her physical eye this 
brilliant Belgravian world, in the stalls as 
well as on the stage—that it was impossi- 
ble her Isaac could be of it, still less that 
it could be Isaac’s spirit which marshaled 
so masterfully these fashionable personages 
through dazzling drawing-rooms; and an 
undercurrent of satire against Jews who 
tried to get into society by bribing the 
fashionables, contributed doubly to chill 
her. She shared in the general laughter, 
but her laugh was one of hysterical. excite- 
ment. 

But when at last, amid tumultuous cries 
of ‘‘author,’’? Isaac Levinsky really ap- 
peared—lIsaac transformed almost to a fairy 
prince, as noble a figure as any in his 
piece, Isaac, the proved master-spirit of 
the show, the unchallenged treader of all 
these radiant circles—then all Leah's effer- 
vescing emotion found vent in a sobbing 
cry of joy. 

**Tsaac!’’ she cried, stretching out her 
arms across the gallery bar. 


But her cry was lost in the applause of 
the house. 


IV. 


She wrote to him, care of the theater. 
The first envelope she had to tear up 
because it was inadvertently addressed to 
Isaac Levinsky. 

Her letter was a gush of joy at finding 
her dear Isaac, of pride in his wonderful 
position. Who would have dreamed a 
lithographer’s apprentice would arrive at 
leading the fashions among the nobility 
and gentry? But she had always believed 
in his talents, she had always treasured the 
water-color he had made of her, and it 
hung in the parlor behind the haberdasher’s 
shop into which she had married. He, 
too, was married, they had imagined, and 
gone to America. But perhaps he was 
married, although in England. Would he 
not tell her? Of course, his parents had 
cast him out of their hearts, though she had 
heard mother call out his name in her sleep. 
But she herself thought of him very often, 
and perhaps he would let her come to see 
him. She would come very quietly when 
the grand people were not there, nor 
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would she ever let out that he was a Jew, 
or not born in Brazil. Father was still 
pretty strong, thank God, but mother was 
rather ailing. Hoping to see him soon, 
she remained his loving Leah. 

She waited eagerly for his answer. 
followed day, but none came. 

When the days passed into weeks, she 
began to lose hope; but it was not till 
the ‘‘Whirligig,’’ which she followed in 
the advertisement columns, was taken off 
after a briefer run than the first night 
seemed to augur, that she felt with curious 
conclusiveness that her letter would go un- 
answered. Perhaps even it had miscarried. 
But it was now not difficult to hunt out 
Ethelred P. Wyndhurst’s address, and ghe 
wrote to him anew. 

Still the same wounding silence. After 
the lapse of a month she understood that 
what he had written in Hebrew was final; 
that he had cut himself free once and for- 
ever from the swaddling coils of gaberdine, 
and would not be dragged back even 
within touch of its hem. She wept over 
her second loss of him, but the persistent 
thought of him had brought back many 
tender childish images, and it seemed in- 
credible that she would never really creep 
into his life again. He had permanently 
enlarged her horizon, and she continued to 
follow his career in the papers, worship- 
ing it as it loomed grandiose through her 
haze of ignorance. Gradually she began 
to boast of it in her more English circles, 
and so in the course of time it became 
known to all but the parents that the lost 
Isaac was a shining light in high heathen- 
dom, and a vast secret admiration mingled 
with the contempt of the Ghetto for Ethel- 
red P. Wyndhurst. 


Day 


¥. 

In high heathendom a vast secret con- 
tempt mingled with the admiration for 
Ethelred P. Wyndhurst. He had, it is 
true, a certain vogue, but behind his back 
he was called a Jew. He did not deserve 
the stigma in so far as it might have im- 
plied financial prosperity. His numerous 
talents had availed only to prevent one 
another from being seriously cultivated. 
He had had a little success at first with flam- 
boyant pictures, badly drawn, and well 
paragraphed ; he had written tender verses 
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for music, and made quiet love to ugly and 
unhappy society ladies; he was an assiduous 
first-nighter, and was suspected of writing 
dramatic criticisms, even of his own 
comedy. And in that undefined social 
segment where Kensington and Bohemia 
intersect, he was a familiar figure (a too 
familiar figure, old fogies grumbled) with 
an unenviable reputation as a diner-out— 
for the sake of the dinner. 

Yet some of the people who called him 
‘*sponge’’ were not averse from imbibing 
his own liquids when he himself played the 
gracious host. He was appearing in that 
role one Sunday evening before a motley 
assembly in his dramatically furnished 
studio, nay, he was in the very act of 
biting into a sandwich scrupulously com- 
pounded with ham, when a telegram was 
handed to him. 

‘Another of those blessed actresses 
crying off,’’ he said. ‘‘I wonder how 
they ever manage to take their cues!’’ 

Then his face changed as he hurriedly 
crumpled up the pinkish paper. 

‘*Mother is dying. Nohope. She cries 
to see you. Have told her you are in Lon- 
don. Father consents. Come at once.— 
LEAH.”’ 

He put the paper to the gas and lita 
new cigarette with it. 

‘*As I thought,’’ he said, smiling. 
‘*When a woman is an actress as well as a 
woman eo 


VI. 


After his wife died—vainly calling for 
her Isaac—the old maggid was left broken- 
hearted. It was as if his emotions ran in 
obedient harmony with the dictum of the 
Talmud: ‘*‘Whoso sees his first wife’s 
death is as one who in his own day saw 
the Temple destroyed.’’ 

What was there in life for him now but 
the ruins of the literal Temple? He must 
die soon, and the dream that had always 
haunted the background of his life began 
to come now into the empty foreground. 
If he could but die in Jerusalem! 

Life was not worth living, he agreed 
with his long-vanished brother rabbis in 
ancient Babylon, it -was only a burden to 
be borne nobly. But if life was not worth 
living, death—in Jerusalem—was worth 
dying. Jerusalem! to which he had 


“ed! 
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turned three times a day in praying, whose 
name was written on his heart, as on that 
of the medieval Spanish singer, with 
whom he cried: 


“Who will make me wings that I may fiy, and 
cause 
The ruins of my heart to move amidst thy ruins? 
I will bend my face to thy soil, and I'll hold dear 
Thy very stones, and be tender to thy dust. 


“ Life of the soul is the air of thy earth, and pure 

myrrh 

The grains of thy dust, and honey of the comb thy 
streams; 

It would rejoice my soul to go, even naked and 
barefoot, 

Toward the ruins where once were thy fanes! 

To the place where the ark was treasured, and 
the spot where 

The Cherubim dwelt in the innermost recesses.’’ 


To die in Jerusalem !—that were success 
in life. 

But now a curious difficulty arose. The 
maggid knew from correspondence with 
Jerusalem rabbis that a Russian subject 
would have great difficulty in slipping in 
at Jaffa or Beyrout, even aided by bakshish. 
The only safe way was to enter as a British 
subject. Grotesque irony of the fates! 
For nigh half a century the old man had 
lived in England in his gaberdine, and now 
that he was departing to die in gaberdine 
lands, he was compelled to seek naturaliza- 
tion as a voluntary Englishman! He was 
even compelled to account mendaciously 
for his sudden desire to identify himself 
with John Bull’s institutions and patriotic 
prejudices, and to live as a free-born 
Englishman. By the aid of a rich but 
pious West End Jew, who had sometimes 
been drawn eastward by the maggid’s 
exegetical eloquence, all difficulties were 
overcome. Armed with a passport, signed 
floridly as with a lion’s tail rampant, the 
maggid—after a quasi-death-bed blessing 
to Leah by imposition of hands from the 
railway-carriage window upon her best 
bonnet—was whirled away toward his 
holy dying-place. 


Vil. 


Such disappointment as often befalls the 
visionary when he sees the land of his 
dreams was spared to the maggid, who 
remained a visionary even in the presence 
of the real; beholding with spiritual eye 
the refuse-laden alleys and the rapacious 
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Schnorrers (beggars). He lived enswathed 
as with heavenly love, waiting the moment 
of transition to the shining World-to-Come, 
and his supplications at the Wailing Wall 
for the restoration of Zion’s glory had, 
despite their sympathetic fervor, the 
peaceful impersonality of one who looks 
forward to no worldly kingdom. To the 
outward view he lived—in the rare in- 
tervals when he was not at a synagogue or 
a house-of-learning—somewhere up a dusky 
staircase in a bleak, narrow court, in one 
tiny room supplemented by a kitchen in 
the shape of a stove on the landing, itself 
a center of pilgrimage to Schnorrers in- 
numerable, for whom the rich English 
maggid was an unexpected windfall. Rich 
and English were synonymous in hungry 
Jerusalem, but these beggars’ notion of 
charity was so modest, and the coin of the 
realm so divisible, that the maggid man- 
aged to gratify them at a penny a dozen. 
At uncertain intervals he received a letter 
from Leah, written in English. The 
daughter had not carried on the learned 
tradition of the mother, and so the maggid 
was wont to have recourse to the head of 


the philanthropic technical school for the 


translation of her news into Hebrew. 
There was, however, not much of interest ; 
Leah’s world had grown too alien: she could 
scrape together little to appeal to the 
dying man. And so his last ties with the 
past grew frailer and frailer, even as his 
body grew feebler and feebler, until at last, 
bent with great age and infirmity, so that 
his white beard swept the stones, he 
tottered about the sacred city like an in- 
carnation of its holy ruin. He seemed like 
one bent over the verge of eternity, peering 
wistfully into its soundless depths. Surely 
God would send his death-angel now. 

Then one day a letter from Leah 
wrenched him back violently from his 
beatific vision, jerked him back to that 
other eternity of the dead past. 

Isaac, Isaac had come home! Had 
come home to find desolation. Had then 
sought his sister, and was now being 
nursed by her through his dying hours. 
His life had come to utter bankruptcy: his 
possessions—by a cruel coincidence—had 
been sold up at the very moment that the 
doctors announced to him that he was a 
doomed man. And his death-bed was a 
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premature hell of torture and remorse. He 
raved incessantly for his father. Would 
he not annul the curse, grant him his 
blessing, promise to say Kaddish for his 
soul, that he might be saved from utter 
damnation? Would he not send his for- 
giveness by return, for Isaac’s days were 
numbered, and he could not linger on 
more than a month or so? 

The maggid was terribly shaken. He 
recalled bitterly the years of suffering, 
crowned by Isaac’s brutal heedlessness to 
the cry of his dying mother; but the more 
grievous the boy’s sin, the more awful the 
anger of God in store for him. 

And the mother—would not her own 
Gan-Iden be spoiled by her boy's agonizing 
in hell For her sake he must forgive his 
froward offspring; perhaps God would be 
more merciful then. The merits of the 
father counted: he himself was blessed 
beyond his deserts by the merits of the 
fathers—of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He 
had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem: 
perhaps his prayers would be heard at the 
Mercy-Seat. 

With shaking hand the old man wrote a 
letter to his son, granting him a full 
pardon for the sin against himself, but 
begging him to entreat God day and night. 
And therewith an anthology of consoling 
Talmudical texts: ‘‘A man should pray to 
Mercy even till the last clod is thrown 
upon his grave . For Repentance and 
Prayer and Charity avert the Evil Decree.’’ 
The charity he was himself distributing to 
the startled Schnorrers. 

The schoolmaster wrote out the envelope 
as usual, but the maggid did not post the 
letter. The image of his son’s death-bed 
was haunting him. Isaac called to him in 
the old boyish tones. Could he let his 
boy die there without giving him the com- 
fort of his presence, the visible assurance 
of his forgiveness, the touch of his hand 
upon his head in farewell blessing? No, 
he must go to him. 

But to leave Jerusalem at his age! 
Who knew if he would ever get back to 
die there? If he should miss the hope of 
his life! But Isaac kept calling to him— 
and Isaac’s mother. Yes, he had strength 
for the journey. It seemed to come to 
him miraculously like a gift from heaven 


and a pledge of its mercy. 
4 
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He journeyed to Beyrout, and after a 
few days took ship for Marseilles. 


VII. 


Meantime in the London Ghetto the un- 
happy Ethelred P. Wyndhurst found each 
day ayear. He was in a rapid consumption: 
a disorderly life had told as ruinously upon 
his physique as upon his finances. And 
with this double collapse had come a 
strange irresistible resurgence of early feel- 
ings and forgotten superstitions. The 
avenging hand was heavy upon him in life 
—what horrors yet awaited him when he 
should be laid in the cold grave? The 
shadow of death and judgment overbrooded 
him, clouding his brain almost to insanity. 

There would be noforgiveness for him— 
his father’s remoteness had killed his hope 
of that. It was the nemesis, he felt, of his 
refusal to come to his dying mother. God 
had removed his father from his pleadings, 
had wrapped him in an atmosphere holy 
and aloof. How should Leah’s letter pen- 
etrate through the walls of Jerusalem, 
pierce through the stonier heart hardened 
by twenty years of desertion! 

And so the day after she had sent it, the 
spring sunshine giving him a spurt of 
strength and courage, a desperate idea 
came tohim. If he could go to Jerusalem 
himself! If he could fall upon his father’s 
neck, and extort his blessing! 

And then, too, he would die in 
Jerusalem ! 

Some half-obliterated text sounded in 
his ears: ‘‘ And the land shall forgive sin.’’ 

He managed to rise. His taking to 
his bed, he found, as the sunshine warmed 
him, had been mere hopelessness and self- 
pity. Let him meet death standing, aye, 
journeying to the sun-lands. Nay, when 
Leah, getting over the alarm of his up- 
rising, began to dream of the Palestine 
climate curing him, he caught a last flicker 
of optimism, spoke artistically of the glow 
and color of the East, which he had never 
seen but which he might yet live to render 
on canvas, winning a new reputation. Yes, 
he would start that very day. Leah 
pledged her jewelry to supply him with 
funds, for she dared not ask her husband to 
do more for the stranger. 

But long before Ethelred P. Wyndhurst 
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reached Jaffa he knew that only the hope 
of his father’s blessing was keeping him 
alive. 

Somewhere at sea the ships must have 
passed each other. 


IX. 


When the gaberdined maggid reached 
Leah’s house, his remains of strength un- 
dermined by the long journey, he was nigh 
stricken dead on the doorstep by the news 
that his journey was vain. 

‘*Tt is the will of God,’’ he said hope- 
lessly. The sinner was beyond mercy. He 
burst into sobs, and tears ran down his 
pallid cheeks and dripped from his sweep- 
ing white beard. 

‘*Thou shouldst have let us know,’’ said 
Leah gently. ‘‘We never dreamed it was 
possible for thee to come.’’ 

‘*T came as quickly as a letter could have 

announced me.’’ 

‘*But thou shouldst.have cabled.’’ 

‘*Cabled?’’ The process had never come 
within his ken. ‘‘But how should I dream 
he could travel? Thy letter said he was 
on his death-bed. I prayed God I might 
but arrive in time.’ 

He was for going back at once, but Leah 
put him to bed—the bed Isaac should have 
died in. 

‘‘Thou canst cable thy forgiveness, at 
least,’’ she said, and so, without under- 
standing this new miracle, he bade her ask 
the schoolmaster to convey his forgiveness 
to his son. 

‘*Tsaac will inquire for me, if he arrives 
alive,’’ he said. ‘‘The schoolmaster will 
hear of him. It is a small place, alas! for 
God hath taken away its glory by reason of 
our sins.’’ 

The answer came 
‘*Message just in time. 
fully.’’ 

The maggid rent his bed-garment. 
‘*Thank God!’’ he cried. ‘‘He died in 
Jerusalem. Better he than I! Isaac died 
in Jerusalem! God will have mercy on 
his soul.’’ 

Tears of joy sprang to his bleared eyes. 
‘‘He died in Jerusalem,’’ he kept mur- 
muring happily at intervals. ‘‘My Isaac 
died in Jerusalem.”’ 

Three days later the maggid died in 
London. 


, 


the same afternoon. 
Son died peace- 





THE TRAGEDIES 


By CAROLINE 


OF THE KOHINOOR. 


BROWN. 


AURUNG ZEB. 


OR a thousand years<the story of the 
Kohinoor has been a tragic romance. 

The ownership of this peerless gem was 
never the less coveted because it brought 


with it sure misfortune to the wearer. 
The baneful power was doubtless given it 
by Krishna when the wild Delhi chief 
wrested it from the god, the original pos- 
legend tells. By theft, and 
never by heritage, did it pass from owner 
to owner until, in 1526, it came into the 
chronicles of the great Mogul empire, and 
into history. In that year, elated by 
victories over the petty Cabfil tribes, and 
thirsting for greater triumphs, Baber, 
founder of the empire, invaded the Pun- 
jaub, part of the domain of the Emperor 
Ibrahim. Encountering the Emperor’s 
army he routed it, and the head of Ibrahim 
was brought to him as proof of victory. 


sessor—as 


The chief treasure-house of the Hindoo 
empire was at Agra, and thither Baber 
sent his son Humayfin, at the head of a 
body of troops, to take possession, and 
another army was sent to Delhi, where 
treasure was also kept. Humayfin would 
permit no outrages or plundering on the 
part of the soldiers, but graciously 
accepted a tribute, for his father, of im- 
mense richness and splendor. Among the 
tribute turned over by this dutiful son 
was the Kohinoor. The great gem seems 
to have had wide repute even then, for 
Baber instantly recognized it as having 
once belonged to the famous Sultan Alf-ed- 
Deen, whose name conjures up a vision of 
the magic palace reared in a night by the 
Slave of the Lamp to please the beautiful 
Badrulbadour. 

It is said that the stone then weighed 
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seven hundred and ninety-three carats; 
Tavernier, the French traveler, described 
it a century later as weighing two hun- 
dred and eighty, having been thus reduced 
by an unskilled stone-cutter. Its present 


weight is one hundred and eighty-six 
carats. 

Baber graciously received the gift from 
his son, and made a pretense of returning 
it to him; but Humayfn, well versed in 
the etiquette of the Orient, was equal to 
But its 


the occasion, and declined it. 
evil spell 
had touched 
Humayfn. 
He so greatly 
envied his 
sire that he 
resolved to 
regain it at 
any cost. 
Meantime 
Baber had 
assumed the 
throne and 
made him- 
self Emper- 
or, with the 
seat of em- 
pire at Del- 
hi, where 
also was the 
chief treas- 
ure-house, 
and there 
the ‘‘ great 
diamond,’’ 
as it was 
called, was 
kept. Two 
years passed 
before Hu- 
mayfiin was 
able to carry id 
out his cherished plan; he stole it from the 
treasure-house, but was compelled to 
restore it. Outraged at this unfilial con- 
duct, Baber withdrew his royal favor, 
and it was not until Humayifin fell ill, long 
after, that he became reconciled to him. 
Thinking his son to be dying, and hoping to 
make reparation for his harshness and pro- 
pitiate the angered deities, the grief- 
stricken father cast about for a suitable 
offering for his son’s life. The wise men 


LORD CLIVE. 


whom he consulted craftily suggested the 
wonderful diamond taken at Agra, but 
Baber, thinking his own life of greater 
value, determined to give it for his son’s, 
and in token thereof marched three times 
around Humayiin’s bed crying, ‘‘I have 
borne it away!’’ The doom was trans- 
ferred to him and he sickened and died of 
the fever, while Humayfin recovered, and 
came into his possessions. Humayfin held 
the gem to the end of a long and turbulent 
life, when it passed in regular succession 
to his son, 
Akbar, to 
whom it 
brought no 
harm other 
than the or- 
dinary Ori- 
ental wars, 
and passed 
to Jehanjir, 
his son, said 
to be the 
greatest of 
the Moguls, 
who also 
held it 
peacefully. 
By the end 
of the seven- 
teenth cent- 
ury the de- 
scendants of 
Baber were 
in possession 
of the larger 
part of Hin- 
doostan, and 
the Emperor 
was invested 
with the ti- 
tle of ‘‘Great 
Mogul.’’ 
The first English travelers had arrived at 
the court of the Moguls, and carried back 
extravagant stories of fabulous riches, 
which had resulted in forming the 
‘‘Levant,’’ the first of the trading com- 
panies that wrought the ultimate ruin 
of the Mogul empire. James I. of Eng- 
land had sent Sir Thomas Roe as Am- 
bassador to the Mogul court, and he was 
the first Englishman to learn of the exist- 
ence and value of the Kohinoor, though it 
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is not recorded that he ever actually saw 
it. It was confided to the care of Jehan- 
jir’s Empress, who possessed much influ- 
ence over him, and bore the poetic name 
of Nur Jehan, ‘‘ Light of the World.’’ To 
Jehanjir it brought no other disaster than 
the entrance of the English. 

On Jehanjir’s death the great diamond 
fell to Shah Jehan. He had even more than 
the usual Oriental passion for jewels, and 
he it was who built the famous Peacock 
Throne, in 1716. Such another magnifi- 
cent seat of state was never dreamed of out- 
side the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ The throne 
proper was six feet long, and stood on six 
huge legs of solid gold, set thickly with 
emeralds, rubies and diamonds. Two life- 
sized peacocks, with gorgeous tails out- 
spread, formed a background for this regal 
seat, and the plumage of the royal birds 
was truthfully copied in precious stones. 
Between the two peacocks perched a life- 
sized parrot, cut from a single emerald. 
Overhead stretched a gorgeous canopy of 
silk supported on twelve pillars of gold 
thickly studded with precious stones, and 
fringed with ropes of pearls. The um- 
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brellas—always an adjunct to Oriental 
pomp, as sacred as imperial purple to Rome 
—were of the finest silk, also fringed with 
pearls. But the crowning glory of this 
magnificence was the eyes of the peacocks, 
composed of four splendid diamonds, one 
of which was said to have been the Kohi- 
noor. As might have been expected, this 
lavish display aroused the cupidity of Je- 
han’s heir, and he was dethroned by his 
son, Aurung Zeb, who cast him and his 


daughter, Jihanira, into prison, where 
they languished for seven years. But Je- 


han had contrived to smuggle into his prison 
a vast quantity of jewels, the Kohinoor 
among them, and he was left in posses- 
sion of the great diamond until his death, 
when Jihanira gave it up to Aurung Zeb, 
who thenceforth wore it in his turban. It 
fell to his heir, Shah Alum, who at the 
same time came into possession of an em- 
pire yielding the enormous revenue of one 
hundred and sixty million dollars annually. 

Shah Alum’s history was not unlike that 
of other owners of the evil-bringing talis- 
man. The disintegration of the Mogul 
empire had begun; violence and insurrec- 
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tion were common, and the Emperor himself 
was murdered. His successor, Jehander 
Shah, after a few months was dethroned 
and assassinated. Feruk Shere came after, 
and met a like fate in as short a time, so 
that in the course of a few months the dia- 
mond changed owners three times. 

Each successive Mogul was now weaker 
than the last, and Baber’s line seemed near 
the point of extinction. At an unpropitious 
moment, when Mohammed Shah was on the 
throne, Nadir Shah invaded his dominion. 
Nadir had usurped the ancient throne of Per- 
sia, and, emboldened by this success, made 
an incursion into the Mogul’s penptaary, mak- 
ing Mohammed a de- f 


yar 


pendent, from whom | é. ae 
ttt, 
Oth 


he exacted a heavy | mall ¢ 
tribute. The weaker nN 
monarch relinquished : 
an immense amount 

of treasure, but kept 
back the Kohinoor, 
hiding it, as he 
thought, securely. 
There was a traitor in 
his own household, 

a woman of the 
harem, who told 
Nadir that Moham- 
med had concealed 

it in the folds of his 
turban. At a meet- 
ing of the two poten- 
tates not long after, 
the crafty Nadir, 
with many flowery 
speeches, asked to 
exchange turbans as a 
sign of amity, and 
Mohammed was not in a position to refuse; 
and by this artifice the Kohinoor passed 
forever out of Baber’s line, in which it had 
been for more than two centuries. 

Next to Baber himself, this Nadir was 
the most remarkable person who ever pos- 
sessed the Kohinoor. Like Baber, he be- 
longed to an obscure Afghan tribe, but was 
of humble origin, his father having been a 
maker of hats and coats of skin. Orphaned 
early, he was thrown on the charity of the 
tribe, and at seventeen was stolen by a hos- 
tile one and did not escape from them 
until he was twenty-one, when he made his 
way to the Gevernor of the province, in 
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whose service he was highly esteemed. One 
day he gave offense and suffered disgrace, 
and in anger fled to a band of robbers in- 
festing the mountains and became their cap- 
tain. Meantime Tampas, King of Persia, 
whose father had shortly before been de- 
throned by the Afghans, was himself har- 
assed by them, and Nadir, quick to seize an 
opportunity to his own advantage, hast- 
ened to offer his service and that of his 
band, which was gratefully accepted. 

In the war that followed, Nadir did 
such valiant service that Tampas invested 
him with the title, ‘‘ Tampas Kouli”’ 
(Slave of Tampas). The recipient of 

a this title before long 

dethroned the feeble 
Tampas, and ignor- 
ing the claim of the 
infant heir, assumed 
the throne of Per- 
sia, subverting the 
ancient royal line. 
Thereafter he was 
known in history as 
Kouli Khan. It was 
he who broke up the 
throne of the Moguls, 
and possessed himself 
of the Kohinoor. Up 
to that time the price- 
less gem had been 
nameless, but was 
known the world over 
merely as the ‘‘great 
diamond.’?’ Nadir 
gave it the name of 
Kohinoor, ‘*‘ Mountain 
of Light,’’ which it 
has since borne. 

The treasure brought Nadir nothing but 
ill luck. With each success he grew more 
arrogant and cruel, and at last his conduct 
became unbearable. He was murdered by 
one of his courtiers while asleep. Rokh, 
the weak son of a strong father, thus came 
into two great empires, but he was to rule 
neither for long. 

In 1751 Lord Clive seized certain of the 
provinces of Hindoostan for England and 
reduced the ancient Mogul empire to a 
puny power. The British equaled, if not 
surpassed, the savage Afghans in looting 
and destroying. Shah Rokh was dethroned, 
despoiled of his treasure, and his eyes were 
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putout. But through every change he clung 
to the Kohinoor with a fatal greed for posses- 
A caldron of hot pitch was poured 
over his head to force him into resigning 
it. Even under such torture he would not 
reveal its hidimg-place. A friend of his 
father, Kandahar—an Afghan of no partic- 
ular station, 
but of un- 
doubted 
courage— 
came to his 
assistance 
and restured 
him to his 
throne, but 
the wretched 
King died 
shortly after 
of his in- 
juries; not, 
however, be- 
fore he had 
bestowed the 
diamond on 
Kandahar, as 
a reward for 
his great ser- 
vice; which 
was the first 
time it had 
ever passed 
out of royal 
hands, and, 
what is more 
remarkable, 
had changed 
owners with- 
out conten- 
tion or 
bloodshed. 
Kandahar 
carried the 
Kohinoor 
into Afghan- 
istan, the 
land of his 
nativity, and 
that of the great Baber, where it passed 
peaceably through two generations of his 
descendants. In some manner unknown it 
fell into the hands of Taimur Shah, King 
of Cabfil, in 1793. He ruled over a petty 
kingdom of half-civilized people, whose 
chief city was Cabfil, which had once fallen 
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to Nadir Shah by conquest, but was re- 
taken by Abdallah, Taimur’s father. No 
harm came to Taimur through his ownership 
of the gem, and it descended to his son, 
Shah Raman. Then its evil spell revived 
after lying quiet for three or four genera- 
tions, and Shah Raman paid the penalty of 
its posses- 
sion. He 
was de- 
throned by 
his treacher- 
ous brother, 
Shah Shuja, 
who not only 
robbed him 
of his throne 
and _ treas- 
ure, but cru- 
elly blinded 
him by hav- 
ing his eyes 
slashed with 
a lancet, and 
then cast 
him into 
prison. The 
blind Shah 
managed by 
some means 
to carry the 
Kohinoor in- 
to prison 
with him, 
and for a 
short time 
successfully 
concealed it. 
But one day 
an officer in 
attendance 
scratched his 
hand smartly 
on the plas- 
tering, and 
in search for 
the cause of 
the hurt 
felt a sharp corner of the stone, which he 
speedily removed from its snug hiding- 
place and carried to the usurper, certain 
of a reward for so great a find. 

In this obscure little court English eyes 
first saw the Kohinoor, though its size and 
value had long been known abroad. A 


ler 
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chance traveler sent back to England a 
glowing account of the barbaric splendor 
of Cabal. He described minutely the 
royal attire of the King, who, he said, 
seemed to be clad in an armor of gems, 
but close inspection proved it to be a tunic 
of green silk, literally incrusted with 
jewels set in a pattern of great fleurs-de- 
lis on the breast and hips. Around his 
middle the King wore a loose girdle of 
strands of pearls; and his armlets were 
strings of emeralds, and pendent from one 
was the Kohinoor. The wealth of this 
court passed into a proverb. Shuja’s 
magnificence brought him to ruin, for it 
roused the envy of a 
still younger brother, 
from whose hands he 
received the same 
treatment he himself 
had accorded the 
elder brother—he 
was dethroned and 
made blind. The 
two blind Shahs 
were reunited by 
this common mis- 


fortune, and escaped 
together to Lahore, 


accompanied by 
Shuja’s wife, to 
whom they intrusted 
the Kohinoor and a 
great quantity of 
other treasure. Run- 
jeet Singh was now 
Maharajah of the 
Sikhs in the Pun- 
jaub, which was for- 
merly a province of 
the great Mogul empire, now reduced to 
an English dependency, and a little later 
annexed by the British. 

Runjeet was as shrewd and capable as 
he was fierce and cruel. It is said of him 
that at the age of seventeen he killed his 
own mother, who was Regent, in order to 
reign alone. He had won the name of 
‘* The Lion of Lahore’’ on account of his 
successes in war, and had invested himself 
with the title of Maharajah, ‘‘ King of 
Kings.’’ 

Shuja had not been in Lahore two days 
before Runjeet learned of his treasure, 
and with Oriental rapacity determined to 
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possess himself of it without delay, for he, 
too, had the Eastern love of jewels. He 
sent for the Kohinoor, but Shuja refused 
to surrender it, and was imprisoned for 
his audacity. : 

Runjeet, imagining it to be in the cap- 
tive’s wife’s keeping, starved her until she 
gave up all the jewels she had; but the 
coveted gem was not among them, as the 
experts he had called in informed him, to 
his great vexation. 

Runjeet was as wary and patient as he 
was savage and determined, and some time 
elapsed before he made any further at- 
tempt to obtain the Kohinoor. Then he 
visited Shuja in 
prison and tried to 
gain by flattery and 
cajolery what he had 
failed to obtain by 
force. He offered to 
help Shuja regain his 
kingdom, and even 
preposed to cede to 
him part of his own 
territory in the Pun- 
jaub. As a climax 
of graciousness, he 
asked to exchange 
turbans, an _ invita- 
tion painfully com- 
prehended by his un- 
lucky prisoner, for 
he fixed a date for 
delivering the gem 
to the tyrant. 

Runjeet seems to 
have released his 
prisoner upon obtain- 
ing this promise; for 
he repaired to Shadera, and it was there, on 
the 1st of June, 1813, that the Kohinoor 
again changed owners. 

When the two monarchs met on this 
occasion it was not with florid compliment 
as formerly. They sat mute for two 
hours, neither wishing to introduce the 
subject of the visit, by which one would 
lose, and the other gain, so enormously. 
At last cupidity overcame Runjeet, and he 
expressed a desire to see the gem so 
munificently bestowed on him by his illus- 
trious brother. To this Oriental sophistry 
the blind fugitive made no reply other 
than a nod to a servant to fetch the jewel. 
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It was done. Again neither would speak, 
Runjeet to demand, Shuja to resign the 
diamond, and another portentous silence fell 
on them—though not so long as the first, for 
the eagerness of the Indian Prince could be 
no longer restrained. Runjeet gave the 
signal to open the casket. And with two 
nods of the head the Kohinoor again 
became the possession of an Indian Prince, 
but not of the line of Baber. 

Never before in its history had the 
Kohinoor passed from one royal line to 
another without bloodshed; once only was 
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Kurrach Singh. This Maharajah wore it 
but a short time when he perished by 
poison, and the usurper Kurrach’ Singh, 
either a son or a grandson of Runjeet, suc- 
ceeded him. His fate, assassination, soon 
met him as he sat on the throne surrounded 
by his subjects, while holding a ‘‘ durbar,’’ 
or public reception, in the grand audience 
hall of the palace. 

At the time of this murder, Dhuleep 
Singh, the rightful heir and _ favorite 
son of Runjeet, was an infant. The 
regency was now assumed by one of Run- 





it freely given (7 
—to the Af- 
ghan, Kanda- 
har. By this , 
last transfer 
it returned to 
its original 
home, after 
having been 
in Persia and 
Afghanistan 
for three-quar- 
ters of a cent- 
ury. When 
Runjeet ac- 
quired the 
Kohinoor it 
had already 
been cut in 
the Indian 
fashion, when 
or by whom 
was 

known, and he 
continued 
wear it in a 
bracelet to the 
end of his~ 
long and turbulent life. While constantly 
warring with the native tribes about him, 
he was shrewd enough to keep friends 
with the English, who now encompassed 
him on nearly every side. 

After his death the Brahman priests who 
attended his last moments claimed that, 
being past speech, Runjeet had by a nod 
of his head transferred the mysterious jewel 
to them to adorn, most fittingly, the brow 
of the image of Juggernaut. The nod of 
Runjeet dead had no potency. The royal 
treasurer refused to yield up the Kohinoor 
except to the original heir and eldest son, 
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=x. —,| jeet’s wives 

Noe) jointly with 

, oS: Lall Singh, a 
1 member of the 

MM} royal family. 
Under this 

rule the king- 

dom fell into 

S anarchy. An 

# incursion of 
Sikhs into 
British _ terri- 
tory gave them 
an excuse and 
the English 
proceeded 
against them. 
The affair end- 
| ed ina treaty, 
the benefits of 
which were 
largely on the 
side of the 
| victors, and 
the inevitable 

Hend was oc- 

F cupation. 

§ Delhi, the 
ancient capital of the Moguls, to whom 
Lahore had also belonged, had fallen 
to the English under Lake, in 1803. Sir 
Hugh Gough occupied Lahore for the 
next three years, at the end of which time 
a complete surrender was made, and the 
heir, then a child of eight years, became 
a British subject, resigning the immense 
revenues of the Punjaub to the crown, 
becoming a dependent on the government 
with a pension of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year. 

The last transfer was not attended with 
Oriental ceremony, but was brief and busi- 
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ness-like. An officer of the British Queen 
read aloud the proclamation—one clause 
of which especially stipulated that the 
Kohinoor should be given to the crown as 
a token of submission—to a crowd of dis- 
armed natives in Persian, Hindoostanee and 
English, and the reign of the Sikhs in the 
Punjaub was ended. The child Dhuleep, 
without comprehending its immense im- 
portance, signed the document artlessly, 
transferring all to the crown of Great 
Britain. 

The Indian custodian of the Kohinoor 
carried it about him constantly, tightly 
knotted in a silk ribbon, which he tied to 
his wrist, and when 
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John was astounded, and doubtless 
began a vigorous search. He at last found 
the precious Kohinoor in the pocket of the 
discarded waistcoat. 

It was now transferred from the land of 
waving palms and burning skies, of gor- 
geous birds and savage jungle-dwellers, of 
enervating heat and sudden floods, to a re- 
gion whose colors by comparison were dull 
and cold, whose skies were obscured by 
mist, whose landscape was one of gentle, 
cultured beauty. It became the bauble of 
a Christian Queen. 

When the Queen first saw the Kohinoor 
it was in ancient historic form, as it had 
been cut by Indian 





it was handed to Dr. 
Logan, its English 
guardian for a time, 
he is said to have 
cared for it in the 
same manner until he 
consigned it to the 
Board of Administra- 
tion in the Punjaub, 
whose headquarters 
were at Lahore. 

The president of 
this Board was Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and 
to his brother John, 
also a member of 
the Board—after- 
ward known as ‘‘The 
Savior of India’’— 
he intrusted the gem 
until it could be 
safely sent to Eng- 





lapidaries—a_ shal- 
low, dull-gray stone, 
with a large flat 
top imperfectly 
smoothed, around 
which were cut num- 
berless tiny facets 
irregular in size. 
These facets sur- 
mounted a plain, 
smooth oblong, in 
which were three 
distinct flaws. It 
emitted a dull light, 
which tended to con- 
firm its evil reputa- 
tion. The new 
owner was not sat- 
isfied with it in this 
form, and, to the re- 
gret of all who saw 
it, ordered it recut. 








land, which was done 
in 1850. A curious, 
and rather apocryphal, story is told of Law- 
rence in regard to the Kohinoor while in 
his care. It is alleged that when the dia- 
mond was given to him he dropped it 
heedlessly into his vest pocket and forgot all 
about it. On returning to his home he 
changed his dress and carelessly threw the 
discarded garments aside. Some time after, 
the Queen, desiring to see the great dia- 
mond, demanded that it be sent to her, and 
John Lawrence was asked to produce it. 

John said to his brother, Sir Henry: 

‘** Well, send it!’’ 

‘* Why, you have it!’’ was the start- 
ling reply. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 


Special machinery 
was made for the pur- 
pose; Costar, an expert diamond cutter, was 
brought from Amsterdam, and the work 
proceeded under the direction of Garrard 
Brothers in the workshop of the crown 
jewels at Windsor. Great anxiety was felt 
lest the stone might be shattered in the 
process of cutting. This was begun with 
much ceremony; the Prince Consort set in 
motion the machinery, and the Duke of 
Wellington gave it the second turn. 

For thirty-five days the work of shaping 
and polishing went on, the wheel which 
ground the stone making three thousand 
revolutions each minute, until at last it 
was turned out a shallow second-water dia- 
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mond of conventional shape and extraordi- 
nary size, having a diameter of one and 
three-eighths inches. It was set into a 
brooch, and is worn by the Queen on great 
occasions. A paste replica of it is kept at 
the Tower of London with the imitation 
crown, for the gratification of the public, 
but the real one is at Windsor with the 
other crown jewels. 

It does not trouble the present keeper as 
in the days when but one man knew in 
which of twelve boxes it was locked, or on 
which of a hundred camels it was, with in- 
finite precautions, secreted on the march. 

The doom of the 
Kohinoor fell on the 
youthful Queen. 
Within a year after 
the cutting, the great 
captain’s long day’s 
work was done, and 
soon afterward the 
life of her life went 
out with the well-be- } 
loved Albert, and she 
was left alone. 

The young Indian 
Prince, Dhuleep, was 
brought to England, 
and reared and edu- } 
cated in a manner be- | 
coming his rank and | 
a ward of the crown. } 
He was seemingly con- 
tent and happy, but 
there came a _ time} 
when the lad began f 
to take an interest in } 
the history of his} 
race, and he realized § 
what he had resigned f 
to become a British 
subject, a pensioner on the government 
when the riches of the Punjaub were his 
heritage. 

He asked to see the Kohinoor again, 
saying that he was but a child when he 
signed it away, and now that he was a 
man he desired to place it in his sover- 
eign’s hand of his own will. The whim 
was gratified. He was graciously per- 
mitted to handle the stone, which he 
examined with interest, turning it over and 
over, a growing reluctance to part with it 
on his countenance, perceptible to the 
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curious spectators. At last he handed it 
tothe Queen with a formal expression of 
his pleasure in doing so. It proved an 
unlucky caprice, for the curse of the jewel 
seemed to follow him. From that time 
he grew more and more dissatisfied. His 
annual allowance of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, his shooting 
box and estates, no longer pleased. As his 
character unfolded, his Oriental tastes de- 
veloped far beyond his means of gratifica- 
tion, at which he complained bitterly. At 
last, in open rebellion, he left England, 


but on the withdrawal of his pension 


thought it best to 
return, whereupon he 
was soothed and pet- 
ted like a spoiled 
}child. For a time 
he was seemingly sat- 
} isfied, but the thought 
of his wrongs grew 
} intolerable and he 
}quitted England 
never to return. He 
} went to the Conti- 
nent, where he entered 
into some sort of ne- 
} gotiations with Rus- 
sia, which England 
promptly stopped. 
He sent out impas- 
sioned appeals to his 
countrymen to aid 
him in regaining the 
throne of the Sikhs, 
and even carded 
| the American news- 
papers. In the 
autumn of 1889 he 
wrote a discourteous 
letter to the Queen, 
demanding his rights, to which no attention 
was given. He was now reduced to living 
on the proceeds of the sale of his jewels, 
and passed his time in Russia and Paris, 
a morose, disappointed man. During the 
recent Paris Exposition Dhuleep was con- 
stantly seen loitering about the East Indian 
pavilion in earnest conversation with the 
attendants, and it was supposed he was 
trying to incite them to espouse his cause. 
He met with no success, for the Hindoos 
well knew the futility of his hopes, the 
utter impossibility of successful revolt. 
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Some time during his youth Dhuleep 
was married, presumably to an Indian 
woman of suitable rank, for one of his 
minor grievances was that his children 
would not be permitted to marry into the 
English nobility. This he did not live to 
see accomplished, but such a marriage was 
effected when his son and heir, Prince 
Albert Jay (Great) Dhuleep Singh, grand- 
son of the ‘‘ Lion of the Punjaub,’’ was 
married to Lady Ann Coventry on Jan. 4, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF THE KOHINOOR. 


cricketer: then at a military school, and is 
at present in her Majesty’s service. He 
is said to be a handsome, athletic man, 
with a skin but little darker than the 
‘*brun’’ type of Englishman. This mar- 
riage is remarkable for the reason that it is 
the first on record where an English lady of 
rank has married a native Hindoo—though 
the reverse has frequently happened. The 
Princess enjoys her rank, for the Queen has 
given her precedence over all duchesses. 
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1898. This marriage was concluded with 
difficulty, and had not the Prince of 
Wales good-naturedly placated the object- 
ing father, who gave his consent very un- 
willingly, it would not have been accom- 
plished. 

The young Maharajah, for such is his 
hereditary title, is now thirty-two years of 
age, and was brought up in England, very 
much as any English’ lad, first at a 
public school, where he became a crack 


The report of 


this marriage roused 
in Europe a passing interest in the fort- 


unes of the late Prince, none of whose 
strivings and ambitions seems to have trou- 
bled the young Albert Dhuleep. To 
keep this young man in a pacific state of 
mind, it is to be hoped he will never be 
permitted to see the fateful Kohinoor, 
which, if it were in the possession of its 
hereditary owner, would now adorn his 
bride. : 
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VI. 


8 broken, the Austrian army de- 

filed in disorder, by a long plain, 
on which it lost a great many men. I 
pursued it vigorously, because I wished to 
decide the campaign. Beaten in Moravia, 
they had no resource but to sue for peace. I 
granted it for the fourth time. 

I trusted that it would be lasting, because 
people get tired of being beaten, as they 
do of everything else; and because there 
was a considerable party in Vienna who 
were in favor of a final alliance with the 
empire. 

I wished for peace, because I felt the 
expediency of giving some respite to the 
people; for, instead of receiving advan- 
tages from the Revolution, they had as yet 
seen only its horrors. We were no longer 


protectors, as at the beginning of the war; 
and in order to accustom the public opinion 
of Europe to the nature of my power, it 


was not politic to show it always under a 
hostile aspect. 

The enemy’s party assured the populace 
that they were arming only to deliver them 
from the evils of war, and to lower the 
price of English goods. 

These insinuations made proselytes. The 
war diminished the popularity of the Revo- 
lution. Therefore I desired peace; but it 
was necessary to obtain the consent of the 
English Ministry: Austria undertook to 
ask it. They refused. 

This refusal gave me great anxiety. 
England must have felt within herself re- 
sources which I could not comprehend. I 
endeavored to discover what these were— 
but in vain. 

Instead of laying down my arms, I was 
obliged to keep up my war establishment, 
and to weary all Europe. I was so much 
the more annoyed at it, as the Allies had all 
the honor of the war, though I had the 
success. For they had the innocent air of 
defending those things that are called le- 
gitimate, because they are old. I, on the 
other hand, appeared the aggressor, be- 
cause I fought to destroy these, and set up 
what was new. The whole weight of the 
accusation lay on me. 


Yet the war of the Revolution was but the 
result of the situation in Europe. It was 
the crisis which changed the manners. It 
was the inevitable consequence of the tran- 
sit from one social system to another. If I 
had been the inventor of the system, I 
should have been guilty of the evils it 
brought about. But it was invented by 
nobody. It was produced by the current 
of the times. This current had silently made 
way for the Revolution, as it had done for 
the Reformation, and the evils that fol- 
lowed upon it. War depended no more 
upon me than upon the Allies. It depended 
on the nature which the Almighty has im- 
pressed upon human beings. 

England continued the war without aux- 
iliaries, but not without allies, for every 
enemy to revolution was such. We had 
an open field to fight on in Spain. I sent 
back my troops there, but I did not go 
back myself. I was wrong: because no- 
body does one’s business so well as one’s 
self. But I was tired of all this commo- 
tion; and I, from that time, began to medi- 
tate a project that might give a new char- 
acter to my reign. Before I could accom- 
plish this, the enemy embarrassed me in a 
quarter from which I had had no apprehen- 
sion. The north was occupied by my troops. 
The English were not strong enough to 
attack me in that point. It was in the 
Mediterranean that their navy insured them 
superiority. They possessed Malta, and 
commanded Sicily and the shores of Spain, 
of Africa and of Greece. They sought to 
profit by all these advantages. 

They endeavored to excite a reaction in 
Italy, and convert it, if possible, into a 
second Spain. There were discontented 
persons everywhere, for I had not been able 
to give everybody his ancient rights, com- 
bined with all of the advantages of the new 
system. There were such in Italy as else- 
where. The clergy had no affection for 
me, because my reign had put an end to 
theirs. The devotees followed their ex- 
ample, and detested me. The rabble par- 
took of the same feelings, because the 
clergy are still possessed of influence in 
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Italy. The headquarters of opposition was 
Rome, as it was the only town in Italy 
where it could hope to escape my observa- 
tion. Thence it held communications with 
the English; it instigated to revolt; it in- 
sulted me in anonymous pamphlets; it pro- 
mulgated false reports. It procured re- 
cruits from England; it kept in pay the 
banditti of Cardinal Ruffa, for the pur- 
pose of assassinating Frenchmen; it at- 
tempted to blow up the palace of the 
Minister of Police at Naples. It was 
manifest that the English had a view 
on Italy, and that they fomented these 
disturbances. 

I could not permit this; I could not suf- 
fer the French to be insulted and murdered. 
I contented myself, however, with making 
complaints at various times to the Holy See. 
I received civil answers to beg I would take 
the thing patiently. As my temper was 
never patient, I saw there was a decided 
hostility against us, and that I must out- 
strip it to prevent its exploding. I occu- 
pied Rome with my troops. Instead of al- 
laying the effervescence, this measure, 
which was perhaps a little violent, irri- 
tated the public. It, however, secured 
the tranquillity of Italy, and quashed the 
schemes of Lord W. Bentinck. But, in 
secret, the whole class of devotees did every- 
thing that hatred and the spirit of the 
church could inspire against me. 

This center of conspiracy had ramifi- 
cations in France and Switzerland. The 
clergy, the malcontents, the partisans of 
the old order of things (for there were still 
such), had united to intrigue against my 
authority, and to do me every possible 
injury. They no longer appeared as con- 
spirators; they had borrowed the standard 
of the church, and they used its thunders 
instead of cannon. It was their watchword 
and their war-cry. It was a sort of or- 
thodox free-masonry, which I could not 
lay hold on at any given point because it 
pervaded all places. 

Besides, it was difficult to attack these 
people in detail, because it would have 
been a persecution; but that is the business 
of the weak, not the strong. I thought I 
could disperse the party by an alarming 
display of power. I determined to show 
my resolution, and to teach them that I 
chose to maintain order and authority, and 
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that I scrupled at nothing to accomplish 
my purpose. 

I knew that nothing could be so severe 
a blow upon the party as to separate it 
from the head of the church. I hesitated 
long before I adopted this resolution, be- 
cause it was repugnant to me; but the 
longer I delayed it, the more necessary it 
became to decide. I considered that Charles 
V., who was more religious and less power- 
ful than myself, had dared to make a Pope 
prisoner. He was no worse for it, and I 
thought I might at least attempt as much. 
The Pope was carried off from Rome, and 
conveyed to Savona. Rome was annexed to 
France. 

This stroke of policy sufficed to confound 
the schemes of the enemy. Italy remained 
quiet and obedient to the last moment of 
the empire. But the war of the church 
was pursued with equal inveteracy. The 
zeal of the devotees was rekindled. It 
became a secret but venomous spirit against 
me. In spite of all my precautions I could 
not prevent their communicating with 
Savona, and receiving instructions. The 
monks of La Trappe, of Fribourg, con- 


ducted this correspondence: it was printed 
in their house, and circulated from priest 


to priest throughout the empire. It be- 
came necessary to remove the Holy Father 
to Fontainebleau, and to expel the monks 
of La Trappe, in order to put a stop to 
these communications. —After all, I believe 
I did not succeed. 

This petty war had a bad effect, because 
I could not prevent it from wearing the 
appearance of a persecution. I had been 
obliged to proceed with severity against 
unarmed persons, and, in spite of myself, 
to make victims of them. These unhappy 
disputes with the church forced upon me 
five hundred state prisoners; political 
occasions never made fifty. I was in the 
wrong throughout this affair; I was 
strong enough to have left the feeble at 
liberty, and I occasioned a great deal of 
evil by attempting to prevent*it. 

A great project occupied the state. It 
appeared to me to be of a nature to con- 
solidate my empire by placing me in a new 
situation with regard to Europe. I ex- 
pected important results from it. 

My power was no longer contested; it 
wanted only the character of perpetuity, 
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which it could not have as long as I had no 
heir. Without an heir my death would 
have been a moment of danger to my 
dynasty; for authority must have no 
period fixed beforehand, if it is not to be 
contested. I perceived the necessity of 
separating myself from a wife by whom I 
could no longer hope for posterity. I 
hesitated on account of the misery of quit- 
ting the person whom I best loved; it was 
long before I could resolve upon it. But 
she resigned herself to it, with that de- 
votedness of affection which she had always 
displayed toward me. I accepted the 
sacrifice because it was indispensable. The 
simplest policy pointed out to me an alliance 
with the house of Austria. The court of 
Vienna was tired of reverses. By uniting 
herself irrevocably with me, she placed her 
safety in my custody. By this alliance 
she became a partner in my greatness, and 
from that moment it was as much my in- 
terest to support her as it had been before 
to subdue her. By this alliance we pro- 
duced the most formidable mass of power 
that ever existed; we surpassed the Roman 
empire. The alliance was formed. On 


the Continent there was nothing without 
our pale, but Russia, and the wreck of 


Prussia: the rest was at our disposal. So 
vast a preponderance ought to have dis- 
couraged our enemies; and without vanity 
I might have considered my work as 
accomplished, and that I had placed my 
throne beyond the reach of accident. 

My calculations were just: but passion 
never calculates. Appearances, however, 
were in my favor. The Continent was 
tranquil, and accustomed itself to my 
reign; it at least appeared so by the hom- 
age paid me. It was so respectful that a 
more discerning person than myself might 
have been deceived by it. The respect in 
which the blood of the house of Austria 
was held, rendered my reign legitimate in 
the eyes of the sovereigns of Europe; and 
I believed that the throne would not be 
refused to the son which the Empress had 
just borne me. 

There were no disturbances anywhere 
but in Spain, where the English were in 
great force. But that war gave me no 
uneasiness, because I was resolved to be even 
more obstinate than the Spaniards; and with 
time anything may be accomplished. 
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The empire was strong enough to carry 
on the Spanish war without inconvenience. 
It put a stop neither to the decorations 
with which I was embellishing France, nor 
to the useful undertakings which we were 
pursuing. The administration of justice 
was improving. I was organizing in- 
stitutions which might insure the strength 
of the empire, by educating a generation 
for the purpose of its support. 

The Continental System was the only 
source of dispute with such governments 
as had coasts adapted for smuggling. 
Among these, Russia was in a delicate 
situation: its civilization was not sufficient 
to enable it to do without English goods. 
I had nevertheless insisted on their being 
prohibited; it was an absurdity, but it was 
necessary to complete the system of ex- 
clusion. A contraband trade commenced; 
I foresaw it, because the Russian govern- 
ment does not watch well. But as shut 
doors are always more difficult to pass 
through than open ones, smuggling never 
introduces so many goods as free trade. I 
thus obtained two-thirds of my object; 
however, I did not complain the less: they 
attempted to justify themselves, and then 
began anew—we became angry; such a 
state of things could not last. 

In fact, since our alliance with Austria, 
a trial of strength with Russia had become 
inevitable. Russia could not perceive that 
our political union could have no enemy 
but herself, for we were masters of Europe. 
She must therefore content herself with a 
complaisant nonentity, or attempt to make 
head against us and maintain her rank. 
She was too strong to consent to be nothing ; 
but she was too feeble to resist us; in this 
alternative it was better to assume an 
attitude of defiance than to acknowledge 
herself conquered beforehand. This latter 
part is always the worst to take. Russia 
decided for the former. 

I began to feel suddenly that there was 
some haughtiness in the transactions with 
Petersburg. They refused to seize con- 
traband goods; they complained that I had 
occupied the territory of Oldenberg. I 
replied in the same tone. It was clear 
that we were about to quarrel, for neither 
of us was patient, and our forces were nearly 
equal. 

I was confident as to the issue of the 
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war; because I had conceived a plan by 
which I hoped to put an end forever to the 
long struggle in which I had been engaged. 
Besides, I thought that at the point to 
which we had now attained, the sovereigns 
of Europe had no direct interest in the 
conflict, for our interests had been identified ; 
the policy of the princes should now have 
been in my favor, for it was no longer my 
office to shake thrones, but to strengthen 
them. Ihad added new strength to royalty, 
and in that I had wrought for them. They 
were sure of reigning while in alliance with 
me, equally sheltered from war and from 
revolution. 

This policy was so palpable, that I 
thought the sovereigns clear-sighted 
enough to perceive it. I never distrusted 
them. Who, in fact, would have guessed 
that, seduced by their hatred against me, 
they would have abandoned the cause of 
the throne, and themselves have brought 
back the revolution among their people, to 
which they would sooner or later fall a 
sacrifice? 

I had calculated that Russia was too 
large a body to make part of the European 
system which I had recast, and of which 
France was the center. I therefore de- 
termined to exclude her from Europe, that 
she might not disturb the unity of my 
system. The new political line of demar- 
cation required to be strong enough to 
resist the whole weight of Russia. That 
country was to be forced back within the 
limits she had occupied a hundred years 


ago. Nothing but the immense mass of 
my empire could have been vigorous 


enough to attempt such an act of political 
violence. But I believed it possible, and 
that it was the only means of securing the 
world from the Cossacks. 

To succeed in this plan it was necessary 
to reorganize Poland on a sound basis, and 
to beat the Russians in order to force them 
to accept the new frontier that was to be 
traced with the point of the sword. Russia 
might without disgrace have accepted the 
peace which was to fix these frontiers, be- 
cause there was nothing offensive to her in 
the arrangement. It was an avowal of her 
strength and our fear. 

Thus placed by my precautions without 
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the European pale—separated from our 
commonwealth by 300,000 guardians— ‘ 
Russia might have united with England. 
She would have preserved her political in- 
dependence and her national existence in 
all their integrity, because she would have 
been as much out of our way as the king- 
dom of Thibet. 

This was the only rational plan. Sooner 
or later its ruin would be regretted: for 
Europe, arranged by mutual consent in a 
uniform system, recast on the model 
required by the spirit of the age, would 
have offered the grandest spectacle that 
history had ever presented. But too many 
interested prejudices blinded the eyes of its 
sovereigns to allow them to perceive the 
danger where it really existed. They 
fancied they saw it where the only safe- 
guard could arise. 

I set out for Dresden. This war was to 
decide irrevocably on the question which 
had been debated for twenty years; it was 
to be the last: for beyond Russia the world 
ends. Our enemies had but a moment: 
they therefore made a last effort. The 
court of Austria began deranging my plans 
on Poland, by refusing to give up her share 
of it. I fancied myself obliged to keep 
up appearances with regard to her, and 
that instance of weakness ruined my 
scheme: for from the moment I yielded 
that point, it was impossible to set openly 
about the independence of Poland. I was 
obliged to portion out the country on which 
the safety of Europe was to depend. By 
this weakness I spread distrust and discon- 
tent among the Poles. They saw that I 
sacrificed them to my own convenience. I 
saw my error, and was ashamed of it. I 
refrained from going to Warsaw, because 
I had then nothing to do there. I had 
nothing now to depend on for the future 
fate of the Polish nation but the victories 
I might obtain. 

I knew that boldness often insures suc- 
cess. I thought it might be possible to 
do in one campaign what I had intended 
to do in two. This haste pleased me 
—for my temper had become anxious 
and impatient. I was at the head of an 
army which knew no feeling but that of 
glory—no home but a field of battle. 


(To be continued.) 
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JAPANESE student in the United 
A States, after having reviewed the 
American woman in all her various rela- 
tions, as young lady, as wife, as mother, as 
society belle, as club woman, as bachelor- 
maid, as public speaker, lawyer, doctor, 
clergywoman, and laborer, 
thanked God that his wife and his mother 


inventor 


her for the same reason that he likes his 
native cooking better than that of the best 
French chef. One of Chang Yun Huan’'s 
party told me that when they arrived at 
the Waldorf Hotel, in New York, on their 
way to the Queen’s Jubilee, they left that 
great hotel and hurried downtown to a 
Chinese restaurant where they could get a 





both 
Japanese 


were 


women. 

A Chinese, 
in a book- 
let, in which 
he classed all 
foreigners in 
the same cat- 
after 


reviewing 


egory. 


the various 
reasons for 
their unhap- 
and 
dissatisfac- 


piness 





tion, reserved 
final 
argument the 


as his 


ugliness of 
their 

It will be 
observed 
from the 
state- 
that 
is a 
relative 
and 
those 
who hold 
that beauty 
is subjective 
find as 


women. 


above 
ments 
beauty 


term, 
that 


may 
many reasons 
for their arguments as their adversaries, 
who hold that it is objective. The Japan- 
loves his doll-mother, doll-wife, doll- 
sister and doll-daughter, because he 
born by her, by her, grew up 
with her, and sees her counterpart every 
time he looks into the mirror. He admires 


ese 
was 
nourished 








good Chi- 
nese meal. 
Such is the 


hold upon us 
of the appe- 
tite of our 
childhood, 
and such also 
is the hold 
upon us of 
the 
of our youth. 
Beauty is 
often sup- 
posed to 
dwell for the 
most part in 
theeye. Few 
rave 
nose, 


beauties 





over a 
some 
com- 
plexion, 


over a 


many over 
lips and 
teeth. But 
while the 


eye, cheeks, 
lips and teeth 
add to the 
beauty of a 
woman’s 
face, I put 
it down as a 
fact 
all dispute 
the 
woman so much as the comb- 
None know this better 
than those ‘‘fair women’’ who have been 
written about so often—unless it be those 
women’s husbands who have seen the hair 
of their pretty wives in curling pins. The 


beyond 


Be | 


that nothing adds to or 


beauty of a 


takes Jrom 


ing of her hair. 
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eye of a seraph, the complexion of a 
goddess, lips like cherries and teeth like 
pearls, will not counterbalance the effect 
of four curling pins. What a frame is to 
a picture, and drapery drawing- 
room, the hair is to a beautiful face. 

It is within the last half-century that 
this fact has been learned by European and 
American ladies, if indeed it has yet been 


to a 
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g She puts it up 
in the shape of a magpie’s tail, and on all 
conceivable kinds of frames. She dec- 
orates it with artificial flowers until it 
bears a not very remote resemblance to the 
show-rooms of a horticulturist. 

A Chinese woman is not unlike a hen in 
a coop. The coop may be large and she 
may have the run of it, but no matter how 


zig-zag or saw-tooth line. 


































But with the 
gold of those 
fashions there 
has been a lot 


of dross. 


The Jap- 
anese woman, 
like her ar 
tistic hus- 
band, has 
learned what 





a charm her 
hair may add 
to her beauty 
when  prop- 
erly dressed, 
but the Chi- 
hese woman, 
like her very 
plain and 
practical hus 
band, is al- 


learned, which there may be reason to fast or how far she runs she never can see 
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most, if not quite, ignorant of this all-im- 
portant matter. The shape and regularity 
of her features are the same as those of her 
island plump face; small 
nose ; thicker than the 
European; eyes black and just a trifle on 
the bias. It must not be understood from 
what has been said of her that she does 
not have a variety of ways of arranging her 


sister—round, 


lips those of 


hair. She has. She parts it in the 
middle, on the side, diagonally, in a 


often as she 


them as 


see, as 


entertain 


cares to 


friends she 


cares to see them, and 
royally as her circumstances will permit. 
She is at liberty to see none of her hus- 
band’s friends and acquaintances unless he be 
extremely intimate, or related to the family. 
She can go to fairs, and can go out on the 
street in her cart—of course accompanied 
by her servants—and there she may see and 
be seen by any number of men whom she 


does not know and who do not know her. 














According to Western ideas, this is not a 
particularly desirable life, but the Chinese 
woman has the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that such a life is a knife which 
cuts both ways. If she cannot see her 
husband's friend, neither can her hus- 
band’s friend see her, nor can he see the 
women of his friends’ households, «and 
while she is in a coop shut off from one 
half of the world, he is in a still larger 
coop, which, with the duties it implies. 
is not a very much more desirable one, 
shut off, as it is, from the other half. 

We know all about the unfortunate 
Chinese system of match-making and how 
the *‘poor woman’’ must take any husband 
that is selected for her; but when we boil 
the matter down to a proper consistency 
my observation has been that ‘* Water seeks 
its level,’’ and that ‘*Birds of a feather 
flock together’’ in China just as in other 


countries, and the ‘*poor woman’’ gets as 


good a husband as the ‘‘poor man’’ does 
a wife, and has about as much influence 
in the matter as he has, as the following 
incident will testify: 

A wealthy hunchback called a_ go- 
between to get him a pretty wife, promis- 
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ing a fee in proportion to 
her beauty. About the 
same time a well-formed 
young widow with a hare- 
lip concluded to remarry 
and announced this fact 
to her go-between, promis- 
ing her a double fee if 
the man she secured had a 
handsome face. ; 

Each of these go-be- 
tweens undertook the 
task, as all go-betweens 
are always ready to do, 
and in their gossip contided 
to each other the defects 
of their clients, and at 
once came to the con- 
clusion that these two were 
of one feather, and there- 
fore ought to be mated. 
After various comments on 
the wickedness of the 
world in general and the 
deceptiveness of those who 
wish to marry in particu- 
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to acharm. The widow modestly screened 

her lip with a fan, and the sedan-chair 

hid the deformity of the hunchback, and 

each expressed satisfaction with the other. 

In the course of time the veiled bride 

was carried to the home of the hunchback 

groom. When the ceremonies were over, 

and the veil removed from the bride, she 

modestly covered her face with her fan, 

glancing furtively at her husband, who sat 

opposite to her across the table at which 

they were to partake of their first meal 

together. He admired her fine glossy 

hair, her bright black eyes, her straight 

nose and generally handsome appearance, 

but he wondered what she would think 

when she discovered his deformity, which 

had thus far been hid by the cushions of the 

bridal couch. The longer she peeped at 

him the more she admired him, and the 

more anxious she became about her own 

misfortune. The go-betweens had de- 

parted, both well paid, and only a female 

servant remained to wait on them at table. 

The bride knew that she could not forever 

remain there peeping at her handsome 

husband over her fan, and taking advan- 

lar, they arranged that they 

would allow each to see 

the other before they mar- 

ried as a preventive against 
future complaint. 

The one told the hunch- 
back that she had found 
a wife for him, and that 
if he would pass along a 
road on a particular day, 
he would catch a glimpse 
of her among the fruit 
trees of her own home. 
This pleased the hunch- 
back, as it would enable 
him to judge for himself 
and he would avoid the 





deceptions of go-betweens, 
who never could be trusted, 
The other informed the 
widow if she went into her 





garden on a certain day at 
a certain time she would 


see a man pass along in a 
sedan-chair, and if he 
pleased her she would se- 
cure him for a husband. 
The whole affair worked 
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tace of a 
absence 


mo- 
mentary 
of the 
and remembering 
the 
saying 


servant, 


well-known 
that all 
matches are made 
in the moon, she 
suddenly lowered 
her fan and mur- 
*“*Our 


prospects are de- 


mured: 


termined 
fate.’’ 
c he 


gazed at 


by 


groom 
her for 
a moment in si- 
lence, and as the 
truth 
dawned upon him 
turned 
toward 


whole 


he arose, 
his back 
her, and looking 
the hump, 
** Your 


not 


over 
he said: 
prospect is 
half so bad as my 
retrospect.’ 

So I 
the 
man’’ usually gets 
hus- 


that 
wo- 


say 


** poor 


as vood a 
band as the ‘‘ poor 
man’* does a 
wife. Knowing, 
as the Chinese do, 
the unreliability 








of go-betweens, 
the parents exercise the greatest care in the 
selection of wives or husbands for their 
sons and daughters. 

Much might be said of the contentment 
and dignity of the Chinese woman—as well 
as of her discontent and abject condition. 
But I will add that there is not among the 
the world a more modest, 
stately and dignified class of women than 
that of the Middle Kingdom. But there, 
that is a matter of opinion, and I wish to 
are liable 
given by 


nations of 


tell you about some people you 
to meet if attend a dinner 
Mrs. Jo. 

Mrs. Jo lives in one of the most palatial 
residences in Peking. Her husband is an 
official of high rank, and she is the center 


you 


of a group of what may be called typical 
Her face is round and 
full, her eyes are large and bright and very 
expressive, her nose is straight and neither 
high nor flat, her eyebrows are beautiful 


Chinese beauties. 


crescents, her long and 
curved and her lip is a Cupid’s-bow. She 
dresses in rich, though not gaudy, gar- 
ments, cut according to the latest pattern 
and in the most exquisite taste. She is 
intelligent—but not as Westerners reckon 
Her intelligence consists in 
properly her own 


eyelashes are 


intelligence. 
her ability to control 
household and to teach its inmates the use of 
the needle, and the art of cooking and the 
proper method of bringing up children, 
which is what the Emperor of Germany 
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says he prefers in a wife, rather than an 
ability to discuss the constitution. 

Mrs. King is an entirely different type 
of woman. Her eyes are smaller, but not 
less expressive, than those of Mrs. Jo. 
They are ideal Chinese eyes. There are 
delicate dimples at the corners of her 
mouth, which give a sweetness to her ex- 
pression and add to the attractiveness of 
her otherwise pretty face. 

Miss Pearl has a face less beautiful, 
but not on that account the less interest- 
ing. She is young, and has not yet had 
the hair plucked from her forehead, as is 
the custom with every Chinese woman on 
her wedding day. This pulling the hair 
from her forehead gives her face a_ better 
shape, and withal adds to even a plain face 
a look of intelligence which it never has 
before marriage. Miss Pearl's beauty con- 
sists for the most part ina mild, gentle ex- 
pression of the eyes which lends a softness 
to her entire face. 





Miss Grace is a roguish, 
rollicking, good-natured 
girl. She is one of those 
unfortunately pretty girls 
whose pictures never do 
them justice. There is 
something about her which 
will not enter a camera, 
or entering refuses to be 
recorded on paper. 

Mrs. Lee is of a liter- 
ary turn, and is bright as 
well as beautiful. She is a 
forceful denial of that ab- 
surd idea that only one in 
ten thousand Chinese wom- 
en can read. On_ one 
occasion when she and 
Mrs. Jo came to consult my 
wife as their physician, 
the latter handed me a pa- 
per printed in the Chinese 
literary style, asking me to 
read it to them, as they 
could not read it themselves. 
While I was stumbling 
through it in a most abom- 
inable fashion, Mrs. Lee, 
glancing over my shoulder, 
read it off as rapidly as if 
she were a literary graduate. 
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BY HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


| URING the past year, both the English 

and the American periodicals have 
been devoting an enormous amount of space 
to the discussion of what may be called 
the psychological side of the social world. 
They have freely opened their pages to 
such of their readers as wished to set forth 
their own personal views upon the subjects 
that naturally fall under such a_head- 
ing, and they have printed innumerable 


point. The one object which has received no 
satisfactory treatment at the hands of these 
interesting amateurs is the investigation of 
what, for want of a better term, is often 
spoken of as ‘‘charm’’ in women—that pe- 
culiarly fascinating quality which corre- 
sponds to ‘*magnetism’* in men, but which is 
far more potent in its effects and also fa 
more difficult to analyze and carefully define. 

What, therefore, is the source of femi 





communica- 
tions from men 
and vomen of 
all uges and 
stations. The 
collection 
forms a curi- 
ous study in 
human nature, 
and a curious 
study also in 
literary ex- 
pression. Thus 
we receive en- 
lightenment 
as to the qual- 
ities that go to 
make the ideal 
wife and the 
ideal husband ; 
as to the age 
at which men 
are most pleas- 
ing to t he 
other sex: as 
to the proper 
limits of un- 
conventional- 





ity: as to the 





nine fascina- 
tion, and what 
qualities must 
the highest 
type of the 
fascinating 
woman be pos- 
sessed of? In 
what words 
shall she be 
accurately 
drawn? The 
difficulty is 
apparently in- 
superable, for 
it may be said 
that there is 
no such thing 
asabsolute and 
ideal fascina- 
tion, but that 
she who to ons 
is fascinatins 
is to another 
precisely the 





reverse, and 
that any dis- 
cussion of the 
subject can 
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friendships: as to the best way of securing 
domestic happiness, and as to the maximum 
duration of romantic love. The persons 
who very gravely discourse on these and 
other allied topics have written a great 
deal that is platitudinous and a great deal 
that is simply silly; yet now and then they 
have stumbled upon a rather profound and 
valuable bit of psychological truth which 
they have expressed with cleverness and 


represent no 
more than the 
personal opinion of a single writer. Yet ob- 
servation and experience show that this 
objection is not sound in fact. There are 
many women, to be sure, who exercise the 
power of fascination over some and not at 
all over others; yet there are also just a 
very few whose charm is universal, who 
can, if they choose, make all who meet 
them sensible of it; and it is only these 
few women who are really typical and deserv- 
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ing of a careful study. The object is by 
no means frivolous: and if considered seri- 
ously, it has a very genuine value to the 
person of experience who views with a 
keen eye his fellow men and women, and 
knows that nothing upon earth is so replete 
with curious interest as are the problems 
that arise from their relations with each 
other. 

The reason why so much cheap nonsense 
has been written on the subject is because 
it has usually fallen into the hands of very 

men & serena 
very 
wom- 


young 
and 
young 
en whose im- 
maturity and 
ignorance of 
life are patent 
the 
casual reader. 
No one, no 
matter what 
his clever- 
ness, can gen- 
eralize with 
any safety 
from a lim- 
ited experi- 
ence; and no 
one can estab- 
lish standards 
of judgment 
until his en- 
thusiasms 
have been 
corrected by 
the profound, 
discriminat- 
ing knowl- 
edge that 
is so dearly 
taught in the 
school of disillusion. Thus, the young 
woman who thinks that one of Ouida’s 
Guardsmen is the most fascinating type of 
man finds her speculative mate in the 
youth who would pick out Dora Copper- 
field as the ideally fascinating woman. 
This sort of opinion goes well enough with 


even to 


CATHERINE 


a taste for nougat and sweet champagne, 
and it forms a fitting section of the sort of 
social philosophy that one hears set forth 


giggles on 


and punctuated with approving 
the veranda of a summer hotel; but when 


From a painting in the Baron Dimsdale colle 
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it gets into print and is elaborated into a 
formal disquisition, then it can only con- 
tribute to the grief of the judicious person 
who regrets to find a topic of such genuine 
interest discredited and made silly by mere 
prattle. 

What is it, then, that makes a woman 
fascinating? What gives her the strangely 
subtle power to draw men to her like a 
magnet, to make them feel her charm from 
the very moment when they first behold 

ts of her voice, 
as} to fill their 

minds with a 
Hhalf - deli- 
} cious, half- 

disquieting 

unrest, to 
Hsend curious 
thrills along 
their nerves, 
to do away 
with need of 
a prelimina- 
ry acquaint- 
ance, to 
aspell at once 
upon the 
strongest in- 
tellect, and to 
stir profound- 
ly the imag- 
ination and 
the senses? 
The first 
question to 
consider 
naturally 
enough, the 
question 
which relates 
to externals 

—to appear- 
ance. And here one needs to pick his words 
with a nice sense of theirmeaning. The truly 
fascinating woman is never ‘‘pretty’’; she is 
never ‘‘handsome’’; she may or may not be 
‘*beautiful.’’ Prettiness is too usual and 
too cheap a thing to lend itself to fascina- 
tion. To be handsome is to be striking, 
imposing, brilliant in appearance; but 
while these characteristics may give pleas- 
ure and excite much admiration, they can- 
not fascinate. They are too obvious, and 
they harmonize too little with the graces 


cast 


is, 


fion, 
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that are exquisite and elusive. A ‘* beauti- 
ful’’ face, however, isa very different thing. 
It gives us necessarily a touch, a faint sug- 
gestion always, of something spiritual, 
something the opposite of what is purely 
material; and above all, it is an index and 
a mirror to emotion, a face that is wonder- 
fully responsive to every thought. Over it 
a hundred little changes, each one eloquent 
of the mood of the moment, flash and play 
in an endless 
ripple of ex- 
pression, like 
the flickering 
of the sun- 
light through 
the leaves 
above a lawn. 
It is a face 
that is sensi- 
tive to the 
slightest im- 
pulse, and it 
varies from 
the serene re- 
that 
re- 
flection, rem- 
iniscence, 
melancholy, 
to the arch 
mobility of 
look that is 
eager, mirth- 
ful, radiant, 
teasing, and 
full of  pi- 
quant mock- 
ery and mis- 
chief. Yet 
the fascinat- 
ing face is 


pose 


suggests 


seldom one 
which at first 
sight would 
be called 
beautiful when judged by the 
strictest standards. It may, indeed, not 
be beautiful at all. There is even a form 
of positive ugliness, like that of George 
Sand, that is fascinating. This 
be understood as said entirely from 
point of view; for men 
and women judge so differently of faces. 
A woman, in admiring or criticising an- 


very 


must 


a masculine 


PRINCESS HENRY OF 


other woman carefully, notes every feature 
in detail—the nose, the mouth, the eyes, 
the hair, the complexion—while a man 
is never analytical. He seldom can tell 
you, in speaking of a face, precisely why 
it is that he admires it; but just as he is 
of woman wears and 
merely thinks of her as well dressed or as 
ill dressed, so in her face he will not be 
able easily to recall the color of her eyes, 
the shape of 
her nose, the 
form of her 
mouth, or the 
curve of her 
eyebrows. He 
simply looks 
at her and 
declares with 
amasculine 
finality, ‘‘She 
is beautiful’’ 
—and to him 
there is noth- 
ing more to 
say. 
Now 
most 


ignorant what a 


the 
truly 
fascinating 

face is always 

one that is 

not perfect; 

for perfec- 

tion, absolute 

regularity, is 

usually just a 

little tame; 

or, at any 

rate, it is not 

piquant. Just 

as a level 

plain, how- 

ever beauti- 

ful, is less at- 

tractive tothe 

eye than isa 

bit of scenery that is varied and diver- 
sified, so a little touch of irregularity in 
the features of a woman’s face intensifies 
its charm. Even Venus, according to the 


PLESS. 


ancients, had 
Hence it is that a pink-and-white com 
plexion or one that glows with color can 


a cast in one of her eyes. 


never 


please in quite the same degree 


as one of an olive tint or one that is a 




















THE 


little pale, with perhaps that remarka- 
ble and fascinating pallor which suggests a 
bit of rare old ivory. <A tiny mole, a 
freckle here and there, ~will make it quite 
adorable. The eyes are vitally significant. 
Blue eyes—that is to say, unmitigated 
china-blue—are fascinating in a 
They mark a character that is 
much too normal, too straightforward, and 
and whatever else a fascinating 
may not be, her nature is 
entirely foreign to simplicity. blue 


never 
woman. 


too simple ; 
woman may or 


But 


eyes verging 
upon gray, 
and also eyes 
of any other 
color, may be 
admitted to 
the category, 
with a certain 
discrimina- 
tion against 
hazel eyesand 
a strong pref 
erence for 
eyes of violet 
black. The 
most fasci- 
nating eyes of 
all 
that 


between gray 


are those 


hesitate 


and green, at 
times becom- 
iny very dark. 
They are in- 
scrutable 
eyes; t hey 
make us won- 


der curiously 
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larger than is quite proportionate to the 
other features, is ideal. It shows a nature 
that is genial, that is fond of the good 
things of life, one that takes a liberal view 
of everything, and that is distinctively 
lovable and human. It is a mouth that is 
prone to quiet laughter, a mouth that is 
Yet it must more serious 
phases of temperament, too. It must not 
be merely mirthful, and hence it is often 
found, when in repose, to droop a little at 
the corners. The most charming sight in 
the world isto 
see a Woman 
of this type 
when lost in 
thought, with 
her head in- 
clined a little 
side 


riante. suggest 


to one 
and the lips 
parted very 
slightly so as 
to disclose 
the tips of the 
teeth. As to 
the teeth, 
they may be 
irregular, but 
they must be 
pearly white. 

In a nega- 
tive way, the 
nose is the 
most impor- 
tant feature of 
the face—not 
because it will 
be greatly 
noticed if it 





as to what be beautifully 
they may modeled, but 
have seen; because, if it 
and theysug- «- “7#" the fainting ty Fisnars be unduly 
>. DIANA DE POITIERS ® 
gest, 1f ever cons p icuous, 
so faintly, a nature that is seldom it will overpower and mar the effect of 
quite sincere. If they are veiled by lids all the rest. A really large nose in 


that 
trick of nearly closing in a sleepy yet secre- 
tive manner, and if they tie beneath two 
beautifully penciled arching brows, then 
they are really perfect in their way. 

A small mouth—a ‘‘rosebud mouth’’— 
is never found in a fascinating face; but, 
on the contrary, a mouth that is a little 


are just a little heavy, that have a. 


is fatal. A small nose usually 
certain lack of strength, yet 
if it be daintily retroussé it gives a sug- 
gestion of great piquancy. Still, a 
not found in 

It belongs more to mere 


a woman 
shows a 


nose 


retroussé is often fasci- 
nating faces. 
prettiness than to beauty. 


is one that is delicately formed and neither 


The safest nose 
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large nor small, but well put on and sug- 
gestive, in its lines, of firmness. 

The hair, ‘‘a woman’s crowning glory, ”’ 
is important as to its color and as to the 
manner in which it is worn. Its length 
and texture and abundance do not greatly 
matter. Golden hair, of which the poets 
and the writers of sentimental ballads have 
so much to say, is very seldom if ever to 
be seen in fascinating women. It 
with prettiness, and usually indicates a 
lymphatic temperament such as has no part 
in fascination. Hair of any indefinite 
color is also not to be considered. Black 
hair, or hair that is very dark, is probably 
the oftenest found; but that which is most 
beautiful in itself, as 


goes 
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ward the ‘‘spatulate’’ form. That is, it 
will denote intense sensitiveness, imagina- 
tion and sympathy, with underlying force 
and will. It will be small and slender 
and with very supple, pliant fingers. The 
texture of the skin will be extremely 
fine. The voice is also most important; 
yet here one finds a curious contradiction. 
For while the low, soft voice, the voice 
that is caressing and trainante, is usually 
held to be most fascinating, there is a cer- 
tain quality in a husky voice that affects 
the nerves, and often seems more fascinat- 
ing than the voice of liquid music. 

Stout women are never fascinating. Un- 
usually tall and imposing women may be 
to 





it is most significant 
temperamentally, is 
hair of a dark mahog- 
any red. As to the 
manner of wearing it, 
this must necessarily 
depend upon the 
shape of the face, 
and the fashion which 
at the moment hap- 
pens to prevail ; yet the 
mistress of charm will 
wear it so 
to make it inconspic- 
uous, but will rather 
let it serve as a glori- 
ous setting for her 
face, as a frame for 
a picture, with small 
regard for any con- 
ventional and regular 


never as 





fascinating many 
men, very small 
women are to many 
others ; yet the univer- 
saily fascinating wo- 
man will be neither, 
but of medium height. 
She will be slender, 
perhaps very slen- 
der, yet never so as 
to impress one as be- 
ing thin; for she will 


as 


be so admirably pro- 
portioned and herflesh 
so perfectly distrib- 


uted, that the very 
thought of thinness 
will never occur to any 
one seeing her. 
This means that she 
will be extremely 
graceful, lithe, supple, 


on 








arrangement, but in 
such a way that it will 
cluster about the head in a wonderful and 
bewildering fluff, straying loosely in the 
most lawless fashion and rippling into a 
myriad of tantalizing little ringlets that stir 
with every motion of the graceful head. 
The hand is one of the most remarkable 
of all external attributes, as might naturally 
be expected. For nothing is in itself more 
fascinating than a beautiful hand. The 
woman who possesses the qualities that we 
are considering will never have a large 
hand, not even though this be white and 
shapely. Her hand will rather be what 
chirosophists are wont to call a ‘‘psychic’’ 
hand, though with a slight tendency to- 


COUNTESS 


willowy and lissome 
whose every 
movement is rhythmical, and perfectly ex- 
pressive of her mood. Her walk will be 
especially noticeable for its ease and ele- 
gance. Few women can walk well. They 
waddle. But the woman of fascination 
will move easily and swiftly along, gliding 
rather than walking—an embodiment of 
the poetry of motion. 

Of innate mental gifts, the woman of 
fascination will exhibit more especially 
those that tend to influence and persuade. 
Great quickness of perception is hers, an 
almost unerring insight into motive and 
feeling, an almost uncanny power of read- 
ing the very souls of those who are about 
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her and a marvelous imagination that en- 
ables her to put herself always in another’s 
place. These qualities give her mind that 
sympathetic power which more than any 
single attribute explains the secret of the 
charm she exercises. Women who labori- 
ously try to be fascinating -will pretend to 


feel a vivid interest in those who meet 


them and on whom they wish to make a 
strong impression; and they fail with per- 


sons of discrimination, because the pre- 
tended interest lacks the ring of true sin- 
cerity. But the woman of real fascination 
does not need to feign. She has that in- 
tense adaptability, that actual sympathetic 
quality, which makes. her feel a genuine 
interest in all sorts of ix 

persons. The _ inter- 

est is only momentary. 

It in reality means 

next to nothing. But 

while it lasts she 

really feels it, and it 

producesan indescrib- 

able effect. It enables 

her to give to even 

the casual stranger a 

curious sense of inti- 

macy, something that 

is delightful and 

remarkable, a feeling 

of psychical contact 

as though she had 

laid her naked mind 

against his own and 

was quite at one with 

him. And it is this 

that makes it possible 
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plans everything down to the very last 
detail, is fond of situations that. are diffi- 
cult and rather complicated; and is fully 
mistress of them all. “Indeed, the obvious 
and simple have very little interest for her; 
and if anything is obvious and simple in 
itself she will always contrive to introduce 
an element of subtlety to make it interest- 
ing. She is, therefore, fond of intrigue, 
whether it be harmless or the contrary, 
and her imagination takes delight in hold- 
ing all the tangled threads of complex in- 
terests and in knowing just where one has 
crossed the other. She is consequently 
quite secretive, and under an. apparent 
frankness is very guarded and discreet. 
Iler acquired train- 

ing is always most 

exceptional. The 

woman of fascination 

is never what is called 

‘‘an educated wo- 

man,’’? than which 

there is nothing more 

repellent to asane x -d 

world-taught mind. 

An ‘‘educated wo- 

man’’ isa woman who 

has laboriously ac- 

quired a knowledge of 

such subjects as she 

knows, who has got it 

by hard work, by 

grinding and by seri- 

ous application. And 

learning, ‘‘educa- 

tion,’’ have never yet 

sat gracefully upon a 





to dispense, as has 
been said, with any of 
tedious preliminaries that usually 
pave the way from mere acquaintance up 
to friendship; for with her, if she so wills 
it, this swiftly passes to the latter in a day, 
Her mind is not a powerful 
Pure intellect, as such, is seldom hers 
to any great extent. She is apt to 
quite superficial in her general* knowledge 
and to dislike the labor of acquisition; but 
within the range of her own interests, her 
mind is very keen, clear-sighted and un- 


m apainting by Mee 


those 


an hour even. 
one, 
be 


erring in ifs judgments, so that she seldom 
makes mistukes—at least in things for 
which she really cares. She is extremely 
introspective, thinks much about herself, 
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woman. They make 
her pedantic, self-as- 
She feels 
instruct all those 
who do not happen to have learned pre- 


sertive, pragmatical and bigoted. 
that she has a mission to 


cisely the sume things that she has learned ; 
and, moreover, she is very self-conscious, 
and painfully aware of her own mentality. 
therefore, intellectually like the 
vulgar.parvenu who jhas' raked a sudde1 
fortune from some muck-heap, and who 
makes himself offensite by his eagerness 
to let you know just how much he is worth. 
The woman of fascination is never an ‘*edu- 
cated’? woman in she is that 
much rarer and more admirable phenome- 
non, ‘‘accomplished.’’ What she knows 


She is, 


this sense; 
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she has not merely acquired, but ass:mi- 
lated. It is not an external something that 
she happens to have got hold of; it is 
an essential part of her, as much so as the 
color of her eyes and the softness of her 
hands. It is, so to speak, chemically and 
not mechanically united to her. And 
therefore no one ever stops to consider 
whether or not she knows this thing or 
that; the question of her knowledge never 
comes to the mind of any one as a thing 
apart from her. She will, indeed, know 
many things; for her quickness, her sym- 
pathy, her adaptability, will make her in- 
tensely alive to every slight suggestion and 
breath of influence, to understand at once 
the nicer shades of usage and observance, 
and will enable her with chameleon-like 
rapidity to catch the tone of any group or 
set with which she happens to be thrown, 
and to meet no matter whom with the serene 
and quiet confidence of one who is wholly 
to the manner born. She reads much, but 
she learns much more from life than from 
printed books. What she knows, how- 
ever, she really knows; and what she does 
not know, she never lets you miss; so that 
the impression she produces is simply one of 
absolute completeness, an impression of a 
woman who has seen and heard of every- 


thing, who has known life in all its phases, 
who is a woman of the world, and mistress 


of whatever is essential—exquisite and 
perfect and thoroughly accomplished to her 
very finger-tips. _ And such a woman al- 
ways has some special gifts, some talent 
that is particularly hers; and this, at least, 
she has cultivated to a point of high per- 
fection, whether it be music or art or what 
you please; yet she never especially alludes 
to it. You may never know of it until a 
time after met her; and 
when it is in chance way re- 
impresses you all the 
indifference with 


long you have 


then, some 
vealed to you, it 
the 


iich she seems to view it 
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strangest nooks and corners. She will be 
unhappy if she thinks that anything is 
likely to escape her notice. She will not 
wish to die until she has tasted of every 
sensation and every emotion. She is, in 
consequence, a true experimentalist, and 
her experience will often take her far be- 
yond the limits of conventionality and into 
regions that are rather perilous. Possess- 
ing the artistic type of mind, she will have 
all the artist’s scorn of rule and precept 
and of anything that seems to savor of 
philistinism. Yet this does not mean that 
she will openly defy convention; she will 
rather circumvent it. She will be very 
sensitive to opinion, and will appear to live 
the life imposed by her own milieu; for 
nothing will so grate upon her as the 
thought of an esclandre of any kind. Yet 
while apparently accepting all the restric- 
tions imposed by custom and by social 
usage, she will secretly despise them all; 
and will derive a peculiar pleasure from 
the thought that she is really violating them, 
and from the excitement which the at- 
tendant risk will give her. Her catholicity 
of interest, her continual craving for new 
experiences, must be held accountable for 
certain contradictions in her taste. This 
is naturally exquisite to a degree. She is 
innately and° intensely Inxurious, carrying 
indeed her fondness for elegance and 
to their very last refinement, loving to sur- 
round herself with beautiful things, and 
to live like a sybarite amid all the dainty 
little objects that minister to an extreme 
and studied luxury. Yet none the less, 
and perhaps as a reaction against the ener- 
vation of a life like this, she will be stirred 
at times by sudden longings for the coarse, 
the ugly and the repellent; so that she will 
find a keen delight in passing rapidly from 
the atmosphere of refinement to the foul 
alleys of the slums where she can see with 
curious eyes the frank brutality of the low- 
est life. There will sniff in with a 
perfectly unaffected pleasure the stenches 
of the gutter and the 
will listen with a very 


ease 


she 
noisome dive, and 
genuine enjoyment 
to the voice of cursing as it splits the air 
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perimentalism, this restless longing for 
sensations, together with the necessary se- 
cresy which they impose, work out in her 
own character a result that is inevitable. 
They deepen and intensify her natural 
complexity, they deprive her of any abso- 
lute standard of conduct, and they make 
her supremely and miraculously selfish. 
And every one of these results enhances the 
curious fascination that she wields. In the 
first place, they endow her with the charm 
that springs from the perpetually unex- 
pected. One meets her casually and he 
thinks he knows her; but as his acquaint- 
ance develops further, 
he feels more and more 
each day that he will 
never really know her; 
that even after years 
and years of intimate 
companionship, he 
will, at the most, have 
nothing 
more than phases of 
her nature, beyond 
which and _ beneath 
which there are many 
more which very pos- 
sibly may never be 
revealed. Her mood 
to-day gives not the 
slightest clue to her 
mood to-morrow. Her 
most serious utterance 
may be contradicted 
by her action half an 
later. This, in 
a minor degree, is of 
course an inseparable 
characteristic of the 
Eternal Feminine: yet 
in this special type of 
woman it is intensified to a degree that 
is as bewildering and exasperating as it is 

She is, indeed, a hundred 
in one, and as to which one of 
them is her real self, or as to whether any 
one of them is her real self, one never can 
determine ; She 
a dissolving view, a dazzling 
contradiction of moods and impulses and 
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her life no definite principle of conduct 
or of action, it is impossible to make a 
strong appeal to her on any side. She may 
be moved or shocked or persuaded for the 
moment, but in the end she is wholly un- 
affected, for at heart she does not care. 
This cult of the sensations is at its root 
nothing other than acult of Self; and 
hence the woman of fascination is selfish to 
a degree that is transcendent and sublime. 
Her selfishness is, indeed, so colossal and so 
magnificent that many persons never can 
discover it at all. For, in the first place, 
it is overlaid by a wonderful charm of 
manner, and by an 
emotional sympathy 
that seems to spring 
entirely from the 
heart; and, in the 
second place, it is an 
intelligent and far- 
seeing selfishness that 
gains its ordinary ends 
by tact. She will not, 
for instance, lightly 
give pain to others; 
for the sight of pain 
is an unpleasant thing 
to her, and jars upon 
her nerves; and so 
she will deceive them 
if she can, and keep 
them happy in that 
beautiful fool’s para- 
dise over which she 
tactfully presides. She 
will yield in small 
things with a charm- 
ing grace, but always 
with an eye upon the 
greater things which 
her complaisance will 
at last secure. will often very frankly 
say that she is wrong, and she never lets 
a point of pride prevent her from attaining 
She is always 


She 


what she ultimately seeks. 
gentle, always friendly, always considerate 
in speech, and she has the art of using 
others and of making them her humble ser 
vitors without exciting in their minds the 
faintest possible suspicion that they are not 
free agents It is only 
when she the wall by 
mind that 


and uninfluenced 


has been driven to 


circumstances or by some clever 


tracks her carefully through the labyrinth 
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it is most significant 
temperamentally, is 
hair of a dark mahog 
any red. As to the 
manner of wearing it, 
this must necessarily 
depend upon the 
shape of the face, 
and the fashion which 
at the moment hap- 
pens to prevail ; yet the 
mistress of charm will 
never wear it so as 
to make it inconspic- 
uous, but will rather 
let it serve as a glori- 
ous setting for her 
face, as a frame for 
a picture, with small 
regard for any con- 
ventional and regular [| 
arrangement, but in 








fascinating to many 
men, as very” small 
women are to many 
others; yet the univer- 
saily fascinating wo- 
man will be neither, 
but of medium height. 
She will be slender, 
perhaps very slen- 
der, yet never so as 
to impress one as be- 
ing thin: for she will 
be so admirably pro- 
portioned and her flesh 
so perfectly distrib- 
uted, that the very 
thought of thinness 
will never occur to any 
one on seeing her. 
This means that she 
will be extremely 
graceful, lithe, supple, 
willowy and _ lissome 








such a way that it will COUNTESS 
cluster about the head in a wonderful and 
bewildering fluff, straying loosely in the 
most lawless fashion and rippling into a 
myriad of tantalizing little ringlets that stir 
with every motion of the graceful head. 
The hand is one of the most remarkable 
of all external attributes, as might naturally 
be expected. For nothing is in itself more 
fascinating than a beautiful hand. The 
woman who possesses the qualities that we 
are considering will never have a large 
hand, not even though this be white and 
shapely. Her hand will rather be what 
chirosophists are wont to call a **psychic’’ 
hand, though with a slight tendency to- 


aaa tle —one whose every 
movement is rhythmical, and perfectly ex- 
Her walk will be 
especially noticeable for its ease and ele- 
gance. Few women can walk well. They 
waddle. But the woman of fascination 
will move easily and swiftly along, gliding 
rather than walking—an embodiment of 
the poetry of motion. 

Of innate mental gifts, the woman of 
fascination will exhibit more especially 
those that tend to influence and persuade. 


pressive of her mood. 


Great quickness of perception is hers, an 
almost unerring insight into motive and 
feeling, an almost uncanny power of read- 
ing the very souls of those who are about 
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her and a marvelous imagination that en- 
ables her to put herself always in another’s 
place. These qualities give her mind that 
sympathetic power which more than any 
single attribute explains the secret of the 
charm she exercises. Women who labori- 
ously try to be fascinating will pretend to 
feel a vivid interest in those who - meet 
them and on whom they wish to make a 
strong impression; and they fail with per- 
sons of discrimination, because the pre- 
tended interest lacks the ring of true sin- 
cerity. But the woman of real fascination 
does not need to feign. She has that in- 
tense adaptability, that actual sympathetic 
quality, which makes her feel a genuine 
interest in all sorts of 
persons. The inter- 
est is only momentary. 
It in reality means 
next to nothing. But 
while it lasts she 
really feels it, and it 
producesan indescrib- 
able effect. It enables 
her to give to even 
the casual stranger a 
curious sense of inti- 
macy, something that 
is delightful and 
remarkable, a feeling 
of psychical contact 
as though she had 
laid her naked mind 
against his own and 
was quite at one with 
him. And it is this 
that makes it possible 





plans everything down to the very last 
detail, is fond of situations that are diffi- 
cult and rather complicated, and is fully 
mistress of them all. Indeed, the obvious 
and simple have very little interest for her; 
and if anything is obvious and simple in 
itself she will always contrive to introduce 
an element of subtlety to make it interest- 
ing. She is, therefore, fond of intrigue, 
whether it be harmless or the contrary, 
and her imagination takes delight in hold- 
ing all the tangled threads of complex in- 
terests and in knowing just where one has 
crossed the other. She is consequently 
quite secretive, and under an apparent 
frankness is very guarded and discreet. 

Her acquired train- 
ing is always most 
exceptional. The 
woman of fascination 
is never what is called 
‘tan educated wo- 
man,’’? than which 
there is nothing more 
repellent to a sane and 
world-taught mind. 
An ‘‘educated wo- 
man’’ isa woman who 
has laboriously ac- 
quired a knowledge of 
such subjects as she 
knows, who has got it 
by hard work, by 
grinding and by seri- 
ous application. And 
learning, ‘‘educa- 
tion,’’ have never yet 
sat gracefully upon a 





to dispense, as has 
From a painting by Mee 


been said, with any of 
those tedious preliminaries that usually 
pave the way from mere acquaintance up 
to friendship; for with her, if she so wills 
it, this swiftly passes to the latter in a day, 
an hour even. Her mind is not a powerful 
one. Pure intellect, as such, is seldom hers 
to any great extent. She is apt to be 
quite superficial in her general knowledge 
and to dislike the labor of acquisition; but 
within the range of her own interests, her 
mind is very keen, clear-sighted and un- 
erring in its judgments, so that she seldom 
makes mistukes—at least in things for 
which she really cares. She is extremely 
introspective, thinks much about herself, 
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woman. They make 
her pedantic, self-as- 
sertive, pragmatical and bigoted. She feels 
that she has a mission to instruct all those 
who do not happen to have learned pre- 
cisely the sume things that she has learned ; 
and, moreover, she is very self-conscious, 
and painfully aware of her own mentality. 
She is, therefore, intellectually like the 
vulgar parvenu who has raked a sudde. 
fortune from some muck-heap, and who 
makes himself offensive by his eagerness 
to let you know just how much he is worth. 
The woman of fascination is never an ‘*edu- 
cated’? woman in this sense; she is that 
much rarer and more admirable phenome- 
non, ‘‘accomplished.’? What she knows 
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she has not merely acquired, but assimi- 
lated. It is not an external something that 
she happens to have got hold of; it is 
an essential part of her, as much so as the 
color of her eyes and the softness of her 
hands. It is, so to speak, chemically and 
not mechanically united to her. And 
therefore no one ever stops to consider 
whether or not she knows this thing or 
that; the question of her knowledge never 
comes to the mind of any one as a thing 
apart from her. She will, indeed, know 
many things; for her quickness, her sym- 
pathy, her adaptability, will make her in- 
tensely alive to every slight suggestion and 
breath of influence, to understand at once 
the nicer shades of usage and observance, 
and will enable her with chameleon-like 
rapidity to catch the tone of any group or 
set with which she happens to be thrown, 
and to meet no matter whom with the serene 
and quiet confidence of one who is wholly 
to the manner born. She reads much, but 
she learns much more from life than from 
printed books. What she knows, how- 
ever, she really knows; and what she does 
not know, she never lets you miss; so that 
the impression she produces is simply one of 
absolute completeness, an impression of a 
woman who has seen and heard of every- 
thing, who has known life in all its phases, 
who is a woman of the world, and mistress 
of whatever is essential—exquisite and 
perfect and thoroughly accomplished to her 
very finger-tips. . And such a woman al- 
ways has some special gifts, some talent 
that is particularly hers; and this, at least, 
she has cultivated to a point of high per- 
fection, whether it be music or art or what 
you please; yet she never especially alludes 
to it. You may never know of it until a 
long time after you have met her; and 
then, when it is in some chance way re- 
vealed to you, it impresses you all the 
nore from the careless indifference with 
vhich she seems to view it. 

If she gives to those who meet her the 
impression of having had a wide experience 
of life, this impression will be probably a 
very true one. With her adaptability, her 
intellectual curiosity, her easy sympathy 


and subtle understanding, she will never 
rest content with any single series of ex- 
periences. She will wish to see and know 
all phases of existence, and to explore its 


strangest nooks and corners. She will be 
unhappy if she thinks that anything is 
likely to escape her notice. She will not 
wish to die until she has tasted of every 
sensation and every emotion. She is, in 
consequence, a true experimentalist, and 
her experience will often take her far be- 
yond the limits of conventionality and into 
regions that are rather perilous. Possess- 
ing the artistic type of mind, she will have 
all the artist’s scorn of rule and precept 
and of anything that seems to savor of 
philistinism. Yet this does not mean that 
she will openly defy convention; she will 
rather circumvent it. She will be very 
sensitive to opinion, and will appear to live 
the life imposed by her own wmiliew; for 
nothing will so grate upon her as the 
thought of an esclandre of any kind. Yet 
while apparently accepting all the restric- 
tions imposed by custom and by social 
usage, she will secretly despise them all; 
and will derive a peculiar pleasure from 
the thought that she is really violating them, 
and from the excitement which the at- 
tendant risk will give her. Her catholicity 
of interest, her continual craving for new 
experiences, must be held accountable for 
certain contradictions in her taste. This 
is naturally exquisite to a degree. She is 
innately and intensely Inxurious, carrying 
indeed her fondness for elegance and ease 
to their very last refinement, loving to sur- 
round herself with beautiful things, and 
to live like a sybarite amid all the dainty 
little objects that minister to an extreme 
and studied luxury. Yet none the lcss, 
and perhaps as a reaction against the ener- 
vation of a life like this, she will be stirred 
at times by sudden longings for the coarse, 
the ugly and the repellent; so that she will 
find a keen delight in passing rapidly from 
the atmosphere of refinement to the foul 
alleys of the slums where she can see with 
curious eyes the frank brutality of the low- 
est life. There she will sniff in with a 
perfectly unaffected pleasure the stenches 
of the gutter and the noisome dive, and 
will listen with a very genuine enjoyment 
to the voice of cursing as it splits the air. 
To her it is all life, life, life: and she 
adores it all and revels in it all, and thinks 
of it afterward in her dainty boudoir with 
a strangely enigmatic smile of satisfaction. 

This pagan love of life, this endless ex- 
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perimentalism, this restless longing for 
sensations, together with the necessary se- 
eresy Which they impose, work out in her 
own character a result that is inevitable. 
They deepen and intensify her natural 
complexity, they deprive her of any abso- 
lute standard of conduct, and they make 
her supremely and -miraculously selfish. 
And every one of these results enhances the 
curious fascination that she wields. In the 
first place, they endow her with the charm 
that springs from the perpetually unex- 
pected. One meets her casually and he 
thinks he knows her; but as his acquaint- 
ance develops further, 
he feels more and more 
each day that he will 
never really know her ; 
that even after years 
and years of intimate 
companionship, he 

ill, at the most, have 
encountered nothing 
more than phases of 
her nature, beyond 
which and _ beneath 
which there are many 
more which very pos- 
sibly may never be 
Her mood 


to-day gives not the 


reve iled. 


slizhtest clue to her 
mood to-morrow. Her 
most serious utterance 
may be contradicted 
by her action half an 
hour later. This, in 
a minor degree, is of 
course an inseparable 
characteristic of the 
Eternal Feminine; yet 
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woman it is intensified to a degree that 
is as bewildering and exasperating as it is 
fascinating. She is, indeed, a hundred 
women all in one, and as to which one of 
them is her real self, or as to whether any 
one of them is her real self, one never can 
(letermine; nor can even she be sure. She 
is a prism, a dissolving view, a dazzling 
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ontradiction of moods and impulses and 
caprices that pass one into the other with 
incredible rapidity, and all of them in- 
consequential and unrelated. At heart 
defying all conventionality, accepting in 
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her life no definite principle of conduct 
or of action, it is impossible to make a 
strong appeal to her on any side. She may 
be moved or shocked or persuaded for the 
moment, but in the end she is wholly un- 
affected, for at heart she does not care. 
This cult of the sensations is at its root 
nothing other than acult of Self; and 
hence the woman of fascination is selfish to 
a degree that is transcendent and sublime. 
Her selfishness is, indeed, so colossal and so 
magnificent that many persons never can 
discover it at all. For, in the first place, 
it is overlaid by a wonderful charm of 
manner, and by an 
emotional sympathy 
that seems to spring 
entirely from the 
heart; and, in the 
second place, it is an 
intelligent and far- 
seeing selfishness that 
gains its ordinary ends 
by tact. She will not, 
for instance, lightly 
give pain to others; 
for the sight of pain 
is an unpleasant thing 
to her, and jars upon 
her nerves; and so 
she will deceive them 
if she can, and keep 
them happy in that 
beautiful fool's para- 
dise over which she 
tactfully presides. She 
will yield in small 
things with a charm- 
ing grace, but always 
with an eye upon the 
greater things which 
her complaisance will 
at last secure. She will often very frankly 
say that she is wrong, and she never lets 
a point of pride prevent her from attaining 
what she ultimately seeks. She is always 
gentle, always friendly, always considerate 
in speech, and she has the art of using 
others and of making them her humble ser- 
vitors without exciting in their minds the 
faintest possible suspicion that they are not 
free agents and uninfluenced. It is only 
when she has been driven to the wall by 
circumstances or by some clever mind that 
tracks her carefully through the labyrinths 
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that she devises, that she will at last reveal 
her real nature; and then she does it with 
a cynical composure that is startling. 

This predominance of Self insures for 
her at once a safeguard and a_ penalty. 
It insures a safeguard, for with her in- 
tense enjoyment of sensation, and her 
craving for emotional excitement, she 
might, if more sincere and less self-cen- 
tered, make some fatal errors in her life. 
Her whole existence is, indeed, a series 
of emotional excitements, and momentarily 
these may carry her away. She will, for 
the instant, feel all the love of pure self- 
sacrifice, the thrill of passion, the warmth 
of generosity, the yearning of pity, the 
power of devoted loyalty, the tenderness 
of unselfish love. In such moods she will 
be most wonderful—smitten with an over- 
whelming self-abandonment, a_ splendid 
unreserve, a magnificent frankness born of 
the strong emotion of the moment. Yet 
it is an emotion only. It does not in the 
least endure; and an hour later she will go 
on as before, forgetful wholly of the feel- 
ings that were really only ripples on the 
surface of hersoul. She may promise any- 
thing, she may profess anything, she may 
seem to lay bare the very secrets of her 
heart—and it will all mean absolutely 
nothing as soon as Self resumes its sway. 
Yet, as already said, if Self contains for 
her a safeguard, it contains a penalty as 
well. The continual excitation of the 
emotions leads in time to their exhaustion. 
After everything has been experienced and 
felt, after every depth and shallow of in- 
tense feeling has been sounded, there 
comes a time when the freshness of the 
sentiment grows a little stale, the keenness 
of the excitement a little dull. Then in- 
trospection, which heretofore has been 
nothing but a stimulus, becomes a source 
of torment. When Self grows conscious 
of its own existence, it shudders and turns 
sick. Then comes the haunting of regret, 
the craving for reality and truth, a deadly 
recognition of the weariness of life. To 
be a slave to Self and yet to loathe it, to 
know that everything that is true and 
loyal and sweet and lasting has been 
sacrificed to it, to grow morbid over 
its continual analysis, to long at last to 
be sincere and yet to find sincerity im- 
possible, and finally to realize what has 


been lost—than this no mental torture can 
be greater. 


“Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.’’ 


As the woman of fascination lives so 
largely in her emotions, it is only natural 
that she should oftenest give her thought 
to those emotions that have their origin in 
love. She is, indeed, an artist in senti- 
ment. Many men have loved her, and she 
knows by heart each one of the moves in 
the great game. When love approaches 
her in any of its many guises she feels its 
presence by an unerring instinct. She 
notes and understands the slightest signs— 
the turn of a sentence, the tremor of a 
voice, the significance of a look—and she 
can respond in kind, so delicately, so 
gently, that only one as sensitive as herself 
an read the hidden meaning of it all. She 
loves love; she takes it as a tribute that is 
her due. She loves also the possibilities 
that lie in it, the interest of its develop- 
ment, the excitement of its avowal, the 
complications that attend its progress. 
Even her friendships are sentimental. She 
seldom suffers a man to forget that she is 
first of alla woman. Yet to ker, love is 
decidedly a game and the excitement of it 
is nearly always an intellectual excitement 
chiefly. She cares most for the early stages 
of its evolution and likes to protract them 
as long as possible. At heart she is sel- 
dom greatly moved, but rather intensely 
interested. She has had so much admira- 
tion, she has seen so many men, that she 
discriminates severely and she will not 
waste her time upon nonentities; but to 
please her, a man must have some very 
special qualities. He must be clever, or 
accomplished, or a person of note—some 
one, in fact, whose devotion to her will be 
a serious compliment; and to him she will 
be wholly charming. She is, in fact, most 
beautiful in her comradeship with those 
rare men who can keep their heads and, 
after reading her complex character, can 
understand her moral imperfections and yet 
enjoy what is most admirable in her. As 
a comrade, indeed, she is perfect—so ra- 
diant, so piquante, so alive with sympa- 
thetic interest, so intelligent, so full of 
clever suggestion and of a beautiful enthu- 
siasm, so spontaneously frank, so daringly 
unconventional; and the man whom she 
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accepts in a relation such as this is fortu- 
nate indeed. 

The woman of fascination is not very apt 
marry. She cannot bear to lose her 
freedom; she enjoys too much her inde- 
pendent life to suffer the control of it to 
pass out of her hands. And, as a rule, no 
one man by his personal qualities 
win her. 


to 


an ever 
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even to a man like this she will seldom be 
entirely true. She may love him so in- 
tensely that break with him would 
nearly kill her, and yet she will not put 
aside all other love. Just pecause she is 
so fascinating and because she knows it, she 
cannot bear to restrict her sphere of con- 
quest; and so at last even her chosen lover 
will come to feel that however frank she 
may appear, however tactful and devoted, 
there still exists 
somewhere a 
curtain that 
he has never 
lifted, a some- 
thing that 
he may not 
know. And 
this will 
for a time 
perhaps appeal 
to him; yet 
in the end it 
will breed a 
deep mistrust, 
and sooner or 
later he may 
find that he 
has staked his 
all and lost; 
for to the wo- 
man whose 
fascination is 
supreme it is 
not often given 
to be loyal; 
and he will 
learn and suf- 
fer, and will 
at last find that 


to 


even 


slightest of her his love has 
thousand little died in doubt 
fascinations. and disillusion. 
He must not And then he 
feign a sympa- “From the patuting > Fohn Russell will be wiser, 
thy but his PEG WOFFINGTON and it may be, 
mood must always match her own, in the end, much happier; for he will 
spontaneously flashing forth to meet it have passed through the most won- 
in all its fire and fancifulness. To him derful experience that life can give. 
and to him alone will she give out all Yet never again can he be quite the 
her charm, the very last and finest of same; since to have loved the woman 
her fascination; and together they will of fascination and to have been loved by 
know the love that is of all love the her does more than set a mark upon the 
most wonderful and that while it lasts is memory. It leaves a lasting scar upon 
far beyond the love of other mortals. Yet the soul. 





THE SKIPPER AND EL CAPITAN. 


By FRANK R. 


ARLY one summer morning there 
sailed into the harbor of Yakonsk, a 
seaport on the far northwestern edge of the 
Pacific ocean, the three-masted schooner 
‘*Molly Crenshaw,’’ of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The skipper of this vessel, Ezra Budrack 
by name, of domestic proclivities, had 
with him his family, consisting of his wife 
and daughter. The ‘‘Molly Crenshaw’’ was 
the Budrack home. In this good craft, 
which Ezra owned, they had sailed to 
many ports, sometimes on one errand and 
sometimes on another. They were now 
entering the harbor of Yakonsk, hoping 
to doa little trading. They had visited 
the town before, and the Commandant of 
the Russian garrison, stationed there, was 
glad to see them. 

That night, before the moon had set, 
there steamed into the harbor a Spanish 
merchant vessel, the ‘‘Reina de la Plata,’’ 
of about seven hundred tons. She dropped 
anchor near the entrance of the roadstead, 
and early the next morning one of her 
boats started for the shore. In the stern 
sat Matias Romino, captain of the steamer. 
As the ship’s boat neared the ‘‘Molly 
Crenshaw,’’ a clear, strong voice rang out 
from the schooner’s deck: 

‘* Hello, el Capitan! I am glad to see 
you. I made up my mind that was your 
vessel the moment my eyes fell upon her, 
before sunrise.’’ 

The captain in the stern of the little boat 
gave a start. He was a handsome, well- 
made man, to whom much of his youth 
remained. His hair was black and his eyes 
were bright. 

‘*Hello!’’? he cried, and ordered his 
crew to make for the schooner. 

In a few minutes the two men were 
shaking hands on the deck of the ‘‘ Molly 
Crenshaw.’’ They were well acquainted, 


having frequently met at ports where they 
had been trading, and they liked each 
other. El Capitan, as Ezra always called 
him, spoke English with an accent, now 
scarcely noticed by the Budrack family, 
and almost the first thing he did was to ask 
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after the skipper’s wife and daughter, and 
to hope that they were very well. 

‘* They are all right,’’ said Ezra, ‘‘and 
they’ll be on deck in no time when I tell 
them you’re here.’’ 

Drusilla Budrack was a pretty girl and 
a goodone. She had dark eyes, which she 
owed to her mother, and an embrowned 
complexion, which had been given her 
by the sea air. She was very glad to see 
el Capitan, although she did not say as 
much about it as her parents did. As for 
the Spaniard, he was delighted. For more 
than two years he had been in love with 
Drusilla. He had been in port with her 
for weeks at a time, and he had never met 
a Spanish woman who suited him so well. 
He longed to follow the example of the 
good Ezra Budrack and sail the seas 
with a wife on board his ship. All these 
things were known to the Budracks, but 
nothing definite had been done in the matter. 

As the Budracks and el Capitan were 
talking pleasantly together, relating their 
experiences since they had last met, they 
perceived a little gunboat approaching 
from the town. 

‘* The Commandant treats you better 
than he treated me,’’ said the skipper to 
the Spaniard; ‘‘ I had to go in to see him, 
and report my arrival, but he is coming to 
meet you.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he will do some faultfinding 
with me,’’ replied el Capitan, with a 
smile, ‘‘ because I did not go direct to pay 
my respects instead of stopping here.”’ 

In a few minutes the gunboat lay to 
near by, a small boat put out from her, and 
the Russian Commandant boarded the 
‘* Molly Crenshaw.’’ He was a stout man, 
with a countenance which was mostly hair, 
but he had a pleasant smile. He shook 
hands with el Capitan and the skipper, 
and bowed to the ladies. 

‘* It astonishes me,’’ said he to the two 
captains, ‘‘ to see you consort in such a 
friendly way. Do you not know that your 
nations are at war?’’ 

The three Budracks and el Capitan 
started in simultaneous amazement. 
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‘* What!’’ exclaimed the skipper. ‘‘I 
don’t understand you! You said nothing 
of this to me yesterday.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said the Russian ; ‘‘ I supposed, 
of course, you knew all about it, and 
when I was going to refer to the subject I 
was interrupted.’’ 

‘“‘I never 
heard of it!’’ 
cried Ezra. 
‘* Tt was not 
known at the 
port where I 
last stopped.”’ 

‘No!’’ el 
Capitan cried, 
‘I have had \\ 
no news like \\ 
this! War! 
I cannot be- 
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lieve it.’ 

Then the 
Commandant 
drew from his 
pocket a dis- 
patch he had 
received from 
his govern- 
ment, and read 
it. It was a 
fair account 
of the war 
between the 
United States 
and Spain. 

The two 
women began 
to cry. The 
skipper walked 
to and fro 
across the deck 
in great agita- 
tion. 


‘* Ttis amaz- thanked her 
ing!” he lover with a 
exclaimed. . oy shake of the 
‘* They must hand. 
have  been“IN A FEW MINUTES THE TWO MEN WERE SHAKING HANDS ON DECK.” The skipper 


fighting for a long time. And I knew 
nothing about it!’’ 

El Capitan stood up, tall, erect, and 
almost pale. His eyes were fixed upon 
Drusilla. 

‘My country at war with the Ameri- 
cans!’ he groaned. 
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‘* Yes,’’ said the Commandant; ‘‘ and 
she has been getting the worst of it, too.’’ 

This further information did not affect 
el Capitan. The fact that his people were 
fighting Drusilla’s people was all the bad 
news his soul could recognize at that 
moment. 

‘* You are enemies,’’ said 
the Russian, ‘‘ and your 
ships and their officers and 
crews should be kept apart. 
It is my duty to keep you 
apart !”’ 

‘* We are not enemies!’’ 
cried el Capi- 
tan. ‘*‘ No war 
can make us 
enemies. ’’ 
Mrs. Bud- 
rack looked at 
him with tear- 
ful gratitude. 
By nature she 
was afraid of 
all Spaniards, 
but she had 
learned to 
make an ex- 
, ception of el 
Capitan, and 
if he continued 
their friend 
what could 
there be to 
fear? Dru- 
silla’s eyes 
were down- 
cast ; she trem- 
bled with 
emotion, and 
if they had 
been alone she 
would have 


was not a sentimental person, and he was 
not in love with any Spanish woman; he 
had patriotic principles, and they came to 
the front. 

‘* You are right, Mr. Commandant,’’ 
said he; ‘‘ if the United States is at war 
with Spain, and if the two countries are 
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now fighting as hard as they can, of course 
el Capitan is my enemy and I am his. 
There is no other way of looking at it. 
It is hard lines for me, for I’ve liked him 
ever since I first knew him, and my wife 
and daughter will be very much cut up, 
I know, but there’s no getting around it. 
He is my enemy and I am his.’’ 

‘* But what of all that?’’ cried el Capi- 
tan. ‘‘ A country does not mean every 
single person in it. In every nation there 
is always some one who is different from 
the rest. I cannot be an enemy to my 
friends.’’ 

‘* But you will have to be, el Capitan,’’ 
said the skipper. ‘‘You are a good man, 
and I have a high respect for you, but 
your country has made you my enemy. 
You have nothing to say about it, and you 
can’t help it.”’ 

‘* That is right,*’ said the Commandant. 
‘*The rulers of your nations have made 
you enemies. You must submit. If one 
of you commanded a man-of-war it would 
be his duty to capture the other one asa 
prize. If both ships were war vessels, it 
would be your duty to fight. Your gov- 
ernments have arranged all that.’’ 

At the mention of fighting Mrs. Budrack 
went below. She could hear no more. 
Drusilla, however, remained, silent, pale, 
with eager eyes. 

The skipper knitted his brows and 
reflected. ‘*‘ Look here, Mr. Comman- 
dant,’’ he said; ‘‘ my vessel is liable to be 
taken as a prize by the Spanish, is she?’’ 

‘* By a Spanish war vessel, yes,’’? was 
the answer. 

‘* But if there are no war vessels in the 
sase,’’ said Ezra, ‘‘it seems to me that 
enemies should fight. If my vessel is 
liable to be taken as a prize, so is that 
Spanish vessel. How is that according to 
your constitution?’’ 

‘* My country has no constitution, ’’ said 
the Commandant; ‘‘ her rulers decide ac- 
cording to circumstances. ”’ 

‘* Do you sometimes have to decide ac- 
cording to circumstances?’’ asked the 
skipper. 

‘* When I cannot communicate with my 
government I sometimes have to do so,’’ 
answered the Russian. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Ezra, ‘‘ how do 
you decide now?’’ 


‘‘T must think,’’ said the Commandant. 

During this conversation el Capitan was 
silent but looked very black. To be at 
war with Drusilla’s country— it was a horri- 
ble fate. 

‘‘T have thought this,’’ said the Com- 
mandant, presently: ‘‘I will have nothing 
to do with either of you, except to preserve 
strict neutrality. This is the order of my 
government. You are enemies, and at any 
moment you may begin to fight. I have 
nothing to do with that, but in this harbor 
you cannot fight. The laws of neutrality 
will not permit it.’’ 

The countenance of el Capitan began to 
brighten. Suddenly it beamed. ‘‘I will 
fight,’’ he cried. ‘‘I am ready to do 
battle for the honor of my country. Since 
there is no war vessel here to uphold her 
honor, the ‘Reina de la Plata’ will do it. 
I will sail outside the harbor, together 
with the ‘Molly Crenshaw,’ and I will fight 
her.”’ 

El Capitan was a good man, but a wily 
Spaniard; his vessel was larger than the 
schooner, he carried more men. If he 
could capture the ‘‘Molly Crenshaw’’ he 
would capture Drusilla. Then let the war 
go on; what mattered it tohim! He would 
have her, and everything else could be 
settled afterward. 


, 


‘* No,’’ said the Commandant, ‘‘you™ 


cannot sail out of this harbor with this 
vessel. You are enemies, and the laws of 
neutrality demand that one of you must 
remain here for twenty-four hours after the 
other has departed.’’ 

Drusilla wept and went below to join 
her mother. If in this time of war the 
**Molly Crenshaw’’ should sail away in one 
direction and the ‘‘Reina de la Plata’’ in 
another, when would she ever see el Capitan 
again? 

The Spaniard approached the skipper and 
extended his hand. ‘‘ I will go outside,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and wait there twenty-four 
hours until you come. Then I will fight 
you. 

‘* Very good,’’ said Ezra, giving his 
hand a hearty shake; ‘‘you may count on 
me.’’ 

‘*I do not think you have a right to 
fight,’’ said the Commandant to Ezra, when 
el Capitan had departed for his steamer. 
** You are both merchantmen.’’ 
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where they would have the very best accom- 
modations. He would put a prize crew on the 
‘*Molly Crenshaw, ’’ and the two ships would 
sail away toa Spanish port. On this voyage, 
which naturally would be somewhat long, he 
would settle matters with Drusilla and her 
parents. He had no doubt that he could 
do so. He believed he knew a good deal 
concerning the young lady’s state of mind, 
and her parents would not be in the position 
to resist his entreaties which they would 
have occupied had they been sailing in 
their own vessel, and able, whenever they 
chose, to put thousands of miles between 
him and the object of his hopes—of his 
life. 

When he finally arrived at a Spanish 
port, and if the prize he had captured 
should be formally adjudicated to him, he 
would then make the ‘‘Molly Crenshaw”’ a 
wedding present to Drusilla. He would 
take command of the schooner, and his 
parents-in-law should sail with Drusilla 
and himself, if they so chose, or, if they 
liked it better, they should spend their 
declining years in any pleasant spot they 
might select, receiving regularly a portion 
of the profits of the voyages which he and 
Drusilla would make to various ports of the 
world. His face beaming with happy 
anticipations, he leaned over the rail as the 
steamer rapidly approached the schooner, 
which was now lying to. 

Before the two vessels were within hail- 
ing distance, Skipper Ezra Budrack dis- 
played a large flag of truce. 

‘*You needn’t do that!’’ roared el 
Capitan, through his speaking trumpet. 
‘*T am not going to fight you without 
notice. I make for you only that I may 
plan the battle with you.’’ 

Now the two vessels lay gently rolling, 
side by side, as near as safety would 
permit. 

‘* Before we begin,’’ shouted Ezra to 
el Capitan, ‘‘ I want you to, look at this 
pistol,’’ and with this he held up a large 
revolver; ‘* this is the only shooting-iron 
on board this vessel, and as I don’t want 
any accidents or unnecessary bloodshed, I 
am going to throw it into the sea. Look 
now! Down she goes!’’ And with that 
the skipper hurled the pistol into the water 
below him with such force that it must 
have made a hole in the bottom of the sea. 
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‘* Now then, el Capitan,’’ cried he, ‘‘ what 
are you going to do about fire-arms?’’ 

The Spanish captain disappeared, but ina 
few moments he returned, bearing a large 
varbine. ‘‘ This is the only gun we've 
got,’’? said he, ‘‘ and down she goes!’’ 
With these words he pitched it into the 
sea. 

‘* That's all right,’’ said the skipper; 
and now, whenever you're ready to come 
on, we're ready to meet you. Of course, 


as you're a steamer, you'll have to do the 
coming on.”’ 

‘* T'll do that,’’ said el Capitan; ‘‘but 
before we begin, I, too, have something to 
say. I shall subdue your men and capture 
your ship with as little violence as possible, 
but still there will be a scuffle, and there 
may be blows and a good deal of general 
disorder. That is to be expected, and I 
do not think either of us can prevent it. 
Therefere, I beg of you, my dear skipper, 
that you will keep your wife and daughter 
safely shut up in your cabin. I shall tell 
my men not to go aft if they can help it, 
and on no account to go below, and as I 
shall be on board I shall see that my orders 
are obeyed. Of course I shall allow no 
injury to come to the two ladies or yourself, 
but I do not wish that they shall even be 
frightened. I hope, if it can be so man- 
aged, that the whole affair may be trans- 
acted so quietly and promptly that it will 
seem to them like an ordinary nautical 
manceuver.”’ 

‘* His English is wonderfully improved, ’’ 
thought Skipper Budrack; ‘‘ when first I 
knew him he could not express himself 
like that."’ Then, with a gradually ex- 
panding grin, he called out to el Capitan: 
‘*T am much obliged to you for your kind 
consideration for my family, but you must 
not suppose that I would take my wife and 
daughter on board my vessel when I was 
going out for a fight. I left Mrs. 
Budrack and Drusilla in the town. They 
are staying with the Commandant’s family, 
who gave them a very kind invitation.’’ 

Nowel Capitan stamped his feet and swore 
many Spanish oaths. Every plan he had 
made had been swept away as if it had 
been struck by atyphoon. If he could not 
capture Drusilla, what would a victory be 
worth to him? He was mad with rage and 
disappointment. All the time he had been 
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talking, his eyes had been scanning the 
cabin windows in the hope of seeing a fair 
face or a waving handkerchief. It was a 
vile trick the skipper had played on him. 
He had had such kind thoughts; he had 
planned to be so magnanimous; he would 
have taken that schooner so gently that 
the most tender heart would not have been 
made to flutter. But now everything was 
different. He would not say another word 
to that deceiving skipper. But suddenly 
an idea came into his fiery brain. ‘‘ I will 
run down his schooner,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* T will utterly destroy it. I will sink it 
to the bottom. But I will be merciful; I 
will save his life; I will save all their lives 
if I can. But his vessel will be gone. 
Then I will take him on board my steamer, 
and I will keep him here. His wife and 
daughter must come to him; they cannot 
be left in Yakonsk, and there is no other 
ship in which they can get away. On the 
voyage I will plead my cause; I will make 
everything all right. I shall have time 
enough to do that before we reach port. 
Things will be not so good as they would 
be otherwise; I shall have no schooner to 
present to my wife on her wedding day, 
and I may not be able to do much for 
Skipper Budrack and his wife, but I will 
do what I can, they will be my parents-in- 
law.’’ 

He gave orders that the ‘‘ Reina de la 
Plata’* should be again put about and headed 
for the schooner under full steam. He put 
men in the bow with life-preservers, and 
two boats, with their crews, were made 
ready to be dropped from the davits the 
moment the two vessels should strike. 

On board the ‘‘Molly Crenshaw’’ there 
was great stir of preparation. The skipper 
knew that if there was to be a fight at all 
the steamer must make the attack, and 
there could be no doubt that her best 
method of doing so would be to ram her 
antagonist. Therefore, he had spent the 
greater part of the preceding day in pre- 
paring for that contingency. His men 


were now placed in suitable positions on 
the deck, some armed with marlinespikes, 
some with capstan bars and a few with 
axes. 

As the Spanish steamer came rapidly on, 
some of the men in her bow perceived 
something on the schooner which they had 


not noticed before. She appeared to have 
four masts, although one of them was much 
shorter than the others. They spoke of 
the matter to each other, but did not 
understand it. 

Among the preparations the skipper had 
made for the approaching fight was this 
apparent fourth mast, which stood about 
midships, and consisted of a very large and 
strong spare spar. Its small end had been 
sharpened and shod with iron, while the 
other rested in a heavy socket, in which it 
could be moved at pleasure by means of 
blocks and tackle. 

On came the Spanish steamer, heading 
directly for the ‘* Molly Crenshaw,’’ and 
aiming to strike her about midships. On 
she came until the bright eyes of el Capitan 
could be seen shining over the rail. On 
she came, with the men in the bow ready 
to throw over their life-preservers, and 
the men in the boats ready to drop to the 
water and pull for any unfortunate Ameri- 
can sailors who might rise to the surface 
after their vessel had sunk. On she came 
until she was within a few hundred feet of 
the schooner. Then suddenly down dropped 
the big spar into an almost horizontal 
position; it was pulled a little forward in 
obedience to a quick command from the 
skipper, and pointed directly at the steam- 
er’s starboard bow. 

El Capitan saw his danger and shouted 
to the steersman—but it was too late; the 
‘* Reina de la Plata’’ could not change her 
course, but went straight on. As the 
schooner was so much lower than the 
steamer, the iron-shod spar struck the latter 
about half-way between her water line and 
her rail. It crashed through her sides and 
ran for nearly half its length into the vessel. 

The force of the concussion was so great 
that both vessels went dashing through the 
water for a considerable distance, and if 
the spar had not held her in position the 
schooner would have been capsized, even 
if she had received no other damage. As 
they moved together they naturally swung 
toward each other, so that when the motion 
had nearly ceased they were lying side by 
side, the spar having accommodated itself 
to this change in position by ripping a 
larger hole in the wooden side of the 
steamer. 

Now there was a great yell on board the 
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‘* Reina de la Plata,’ 
peared above her rail. 

‘ Stand by to repel boarders!’’ shouted 
the skipper. But before any of his men 
could gather around him a dozen or more 
Spaniards were on his deck; they jumped, 
they slid down ropes, they dropped like 
Capstan and marlinespikes 
were raised high in the air, but not one of 
them was brought down upon the heads of 
the enemy, for the skipper and his men were 


and many heads ap- 


cats. bars 


astonished to see that the Spaniards were 
unarmed. As soon as they reached the 
deck of the schooner, they took off their 
caps and bowing very low, approached the 
skipper. More Spaniards dropped down 
from the larger vessel, and some of them, 
who could speak English, explained why 
they came. 

They were glad to be made prisoners; 
they did not wish to fight the Americans; 
all they asked was good and sufficient food 
and the payment of their wages, which 


were now a long time in arrears. These 
things were not to be obtained on the 


Spanish ship, and they were delighted to 
have an opportunity to surrender. 

When his men had left him, el Capitan, 
disheartened and with downcast visage, 


slowly let himself down from the side of 
his vessel. He was dressed with unusual 
care, for he had expected to act on this 


occasion the part of a conquering hero in 
the presence of his mistress, and had arrayed 
himself accordingly. In his earlier days 
he had been an’ accomplished horseman as 
well as a seaman, and as a cavalier garb 
was more picturesque than that of an officer 
f a merchant vessel, he wore a broad hat 
with a feather, a bright-colored sash, and 
high boots, to which was attached a pair 
of jingling spurs. He was, perhaps, the 
only man who had ever fought a marine 
battle in spurs. 

El Capitan stalked toward the skipper. 
‘IT am your prisoner,’’ he said. ‘‘I am 
disgraced. I have lost everything. I have 
I have nothing. Now [I cannot 
ask you for your daughter.’’ 

‘*You are right, there,’’ said the skipper, 
with a grin; ‘‘ this isn’t the time nor the 
place for that sort of thing. But what 
am I to do with all these fellows of yours? 
I don’t want them on board my schooner.’’ 
‘*Send them back to my ship,’’ said el 


no ship; 
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‘*Send me back 

Cut that spar 
in two with axes, push away from my poor, 
wounded craft and set your sails. The 
force of the concussion has sent everything 
on board my ship to starboard, and as soon 
as ydu loose yourself from her she will list, 
she will take in water through that great 
hole, she will go to the bottom—down to 
the bottom with me and my men, and that 
will be the end of us. We will trouble 
you no more.’”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said the skipper; ‘‘ that’s 
not my way of doing business. I have made 
a prize of your steamer, and I am going to 
keep her. The hole in her bow can be 


Capitan, in a somber voice. 
to join them, if you please. 


repaired, and then I shall have a good 
vessel. Iam going to make fast to her 


bow and stern, and that spar will keep her 
on an even keel until we get into port and 
ground or dock her.’’ 

‘* Have your own way,’’ gloomily replied 
el Capitan, ‘‘ take her into port, exhibit 
me as a captive at the tail of your chariot. 
Nothing matters to me. The best thing I 
can do is to jump overboard.”’ 


‘* No, sir!’’ cried the skipper; ‘‘ you 
are my prisoner. You belong to me. You 
have no right to jump overboard. If you 


should do that you would not be honest. 
After surrender it is cowardly to resign or 
run away.’’ 


The Spaniard put his hand upon his 
heart. ‘‘I have nothing left but my 


honor,’’ he said; ‘‘you may trust that.’’ 

‘* Now, el Capitan,’’ said the skipper, 
‘* you can see for yourself that although 
your ship is my prize I cannot take her 
into port. take me. My sails 
are no good for that purpose. Tell your 
engineers and firemen to go on board and 
get ready to steam into the harbor. You, 
with your engine, will tow me along, and 
I, with my spar, will keep you from cap- 
sizing. We will make our vessels fast, fore 
and aft, and then we’ll get under headway 
as soon as possible.’’ 

Side by side, like a pair of nautical Siam- 
ese twins, the schooner and the steamer 
slowly approached the harbor of Yakonsk, 
but before they were in sight of the town 
they were met by the little gunboat, 
with the Commandant on board. They 
lay to and the Russian boarded the 
schooner. When the 


She must 


situation was ex- 
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plained to him, he was very much inter- 
ested. 

‘*T am amazed,’’ he said to the skipper. 
‘*T did not suppose you could do this. And 
now what is your next step?’’ 

‘IT want to take my prize into your 
port,’’ said Ezra, ‘‘ and have her repaired. 
Then I’ll put a prize crew on board of her, 
and take her away with me.’’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said the Commandant; ‘‘the 
laws of neutrality forbid that!’’ 

‘*But what am I to do?’’ exclaimed the 
skipper. ‘‘If I separate from her she will 
list to starboard and go down, and if a 
gale comes up while we are fastened to- 
gether in this fashion we shall both be 
wrecked. ’’ 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ said the Comman- 
dant, ‘* but all I have to do is to observe 
the laws of neutrality. It is a bad way to 
capture vessels, but I cannot help it. The 
laws of neutrality must be observed. Only 
one of the vessels can enter the harbor of 
Yakonsk.’’ 

El Capitan looked down over the side of 
his vessel, but said nothing. His heart 
was heavy, and he took but little interest 
in what might happen next. 

The skipper was angry and vehement in 
his expressions. He had always disliked 
war, and had accepted it only when it had 
been thrust upon him, but at this moment 
he hated neutrality worse than war, and 
was willing to accept none of it. 

The Commandant stood in deep thought, 
and brushed his countenance with his hand. 
‘* There is one thing you can do,”’ he said, 
presently. ‘‘ Your two vessels can proceed 
together as near the mouth of the harbor 
as the laws of neutrality will allow. Then 
you can set the steamer’s crew to work to 
shift everything movable to the port side, 
and when you have cut away your spar I 
think she will be able to steam up to the 
town, as the sea is tolerably smooth. Then 
I can set all the ship carpenters in Yakonsk 
to work on her. There are a good many 
of them, you know, for building small 
vessels is the main industry of our place. 
And you, Mr. Skipper, can cruise out here 
until she is repaired, after which she will 
leave and you can come in and join your 
wife and daughter.’’ 

‘* And how long will it take to make 
the repairs?’’ impatiently asked the skipper. 


, 


‘*] will put the carpenters on her as 
close together as they can work, inside and 
out, and from what I can judge of the 
damage, I think they can have her ready 
to sail in a week.”’ 

The skipper grumbled savagely, and 
wished he had not captured the Spaniard, 
but he made up his mind that he would 
have to be satisfied with things as they 
were, and he determined, if he must cruise 
for a week, to sail for Petrimetkoff, and 
try to doa little business there. This 
would occupy just about a week. 

The two vessels moved on toward the 
harbor’s mouth, the great spar was cut in 
twain, the ‘‘Reina de la Plata’’ ‘steamed 
slowly toward the town and the ‘‘Molly 
Crenshaw’? set sail for Petrimetkoff. 

It was nine days and twelve hours later 
when Ezra Budrack’s three-masted schooner 
arrived at the port of Yakonsk. The 
skipper was very late; he had been de- 
tained by unfavorable winds and the ex- 
igencies of trade ; but dark as was the night, 
he entered the harbor, dropped anchor and 
waited for daylight. Then he went ashore, 
and knocked at the door of the Comman- 
dant before any of the family was up. It 
was not long before that high official opened 
the door himself, still wearing his nightcap. 

‘*T may be a little early,’’ said the 
skipper, ‘‘ but you must excuse me. You 
know a man who has not seen his wife and 
daughter for nearly ten days, and at a time 
when everything is in such an upset 
condition, is naturally anxious. Can I go 
to Mrs. Budrack?”’ 

‘* Your wife and daughter!’’ cried 
the Commandant. ‘‘ They are not here! 
They sailed away in the Spanish vessel 
yesterday afternoon. They were so anxious 
about you, when you did not return at the 
time you fixed, that they determined to go 
to Petrimetkoff and join you. If you had 
left there they were sure they would meet 
you on the way.’’ 

‘Did my wife and daughter hatch up 
that plan?’’ shouted the skipper. ‘‘ I don’t 
believe a word of it! It was that wretched 
el Capitan! It is a scheme worthy of a 
crafty Spaniard! He wanted to have them 
on board with him! That is all he cared 
about! He persuaded them to go; I am as 
sure of it as if I had been here and heard 
every word that was said! But I can wait 

















no longer. I must put on every stitch of 
sail I can carry and go after them. When 
they find I am not at Petrimetkoff I don’t 


know where he will take them.’’ 





‘No, sir!’’ said the Commandant; ‘‘you 
cannot leave this port until twenty-four 
hours after they sailed. The laws of neu- 
trality demand that you remain in the 
| harbor until five o’clock this afternoon, 
ind as that’s the case you might as well 

come in and 


take breakfast 
with us.’’ 
The skipper 
ex postulated 
iolently, but 


1 


it was of no 
use, and he 
vent into the 
house and 
took _ break- 
Tast 

At about 


the 
Commandant 


10on, 
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tensity of his ejaculations. ‘‘ Make him 
go back!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
I am let that Spaniard steam 
away again with my wife and daughter? I 
shall row out to her, and you can do what 
Then he 
shouted for his men, but only one of them 
was in his boat, which lay at the pier. 
The others were up in the town. 

The Commandant ran to his gunboat, but 


going to 


you please with your gunboat.’’ 


steam was not 
up in that lit- 
tle vessel. 
He gave his 
orders and 
hurried back 
to the pier to 
prevent the 
skipper from 
holding com- 
munication 
with the 
Spanish ves- 
sel. 

‘* What do 


ind the skip- you mean?”’ 

ad per were shouted the 

standing on angry Ezra, 

the pier of when he saw 

the town, three soldiers 

when they arrive on the 

saw in the pier. ‘That's 

ffing the my vessel 

smoke of a —my prop- 

steamer In erty. She's 

iree minutes no Spaniard 

the j de scried now. And 

the Reina she has my 

de la Plata’’ wife and 

; coming in un- daughter on 

der full steam. Gx board.’’ 

The Comman- AYiia- ‘*Tt is my 

é dant gave a an duty,’’ said 
greai shout. Paes the Comman 

The un- dant, ‘‘ and I 

‘ . . “CRASHED THROUGH HER SIDES ANP RAN FOR NEARLY HALF ITS R i ae 
rincipled LENGTH INTO THE VESSEL.’ can’t helpit. 

: Spaniard !’’ he cried. He knows he has ‘*Duty!’’ exclaimed the skipper. ‘* If 





right to enter this harbor until he is sure 
here. I 


He must go back and lie outside 


vour vessel is go and 


not must 
stop him. 


the laws of neutrality permit you to 
to him.’’ 


tema A 


oO out 


What the skipper then said concerning 
laws of neutrality need not be recorded 
the 


ere, but air quivered with the in- 








you are so particular about duty, why did 
you allow her to lie here for a week to be 


repaired? Do you call that neutrality?”’ 


‘TI don’t call that anything,’’ said the 
Commandant. ‘*‘I know of no decree 
issued by my government which would 


prevent my giving work to the ship car- 


penters of this town. As soon as steam is 
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up on my gunboat I shall go out and make 
that Spaniard turn back. Confound 
him!’’ he continued, ‘‘he is. coming too 
far, and he is about to drop anchor.’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ exclaimed the skipper, ‘‘and 
they are making ready to lower a boat. 
Perhaps my wife and daughter will come 
ashore.’’ 

‘* They shall not do it!’’ roared the 
Commandant. ‘‘There shall be no com- 
munication. O that my gunboat were 
under steam! I would sink that little 
boat. It is making directly for the pier.”’ 

‘* You’d better not try that,’’ cried the 
skipper. ‘‘That would be a worse breach 
of neutrality than anything that has been 
mentioned yet. But mind you, Mr. Com- 
mandant, that steamer does not leave this 
port until I get my wife and daughter. If 
I can’t hinder it any other way I'll sink 
my schooner across the mouth of the 
harbor.’’ 

The Commandant paid very little atten- 
tion to these words. The boat from the 
‘*Reina de la Plata’? was approaching 
rapidly. El Capitan sat in the stern, and 
as he came nearer it was seen that his face 
was beaming. 

‘*Keep off!’’ shouted the Commandant. 
‘*Don’t try to land here, or ‘is 

El Capitan may have been deaf with 
excitement, but whether this was the case 
or not, he was standing on the pier in less 
than a minuté after the Commandant had 
shouted to him. 

‘*This is intolerable,’’ said the Russian, 
advancing. ‘‘The laws of neutrality forbid 
communication 

‘*Down with the laws of neutrality !’’ 
shouted el Capitan. ‘‘I trample them 
under my feet! I have nothing to do with 
them !’’ 

The countenance of the Commandant 
bristled with rage. ‘‘ Nothing to do with 
the laws of neutrality?’’ he yelled. ‘‘I 
will show you as 

‘*Ha!’’ cried: el Capitan. ‘‘You cannot 
show me anything. To be neutral there 
must be enemies; to enforce neutrality 
there must be war. There is no war; 
therefore, there is no neutrality. Peace 
has been proclaimed between the Spaniards 
and the Americans. I have the news. I 
got this Russian newspaper from a steamer 
I spoke, bound for Petrimetkoff, and I 











immediately put back here at full speed, 
Mr. Budrack, because I wanted the Com- 
mandant to know everything in case you 
should arrive without my sighting you, 
which you did.”’ 

During this speech the skipper stood 
amazed. The war ended! Peace! What 
complications did this news bring with it! 
He wanted to row out to his wife and 
daughter, but he must wait and find out 
how matters stood. The Commandant had 
been reading an account of the peace pro- 
tocol, and he now translated it into English 
for the skipper. 

‘* Well?’’ said the Commandant, look- 
ing at el Capitan. 

*¢ Tt is well,’’ said the Spaniard, ‘‘ very 
well. There is no war, I am no longer a 
prisoner. There is no war, and my ship is 
no longer a prize.’’ 
‘* Stop there !’’ shouted the skipper. 
‘* I don’t agree to that.”’ 

‘* But you must agree,’’ said el Capitan. 
‘* Your prize has not been adjudicated to 
you, and I am sure no court would give it 
to you now.’’ 

‘* He is right,’’ said the Commandant. 
‘*T am afraid he is right. But tell me 
this,’’ said he, addressing the skipper: ‘* if 
that ship is not your prize, who is going to 
pay the ship carpenters for her repairs?’ 

It was el Capitan who made answer. ‘‘ I 
do not know,’’ he said, shaking his head ; 
‘* but one thing is certain: I ordered no 
repairs. ’’ 

‘* And I would not have had them made 
if you had ordered them, *’ said the Comman- 
dant. ‘‘I do not believe you have any 
money. I set those carpenters to work 
because you ordered it, Mr. Budrack.”’ 

‘* But if it is not my prize,’’ said the 
skipper, ‘‘ what had I to do with it then, 
and what have I to do with it now?’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said el Capitan, ‘‘ do not 
let us dispute about who shall pay those 
wretched carpenters. Do not let us give 
them a thought when there are so many 
joyful things to talk about. It is right 
that you should know, sir,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to the skipper, ‘‘ because you are her 
father. And you, sir,’’ to the Comman- 


, 


” 


dant, ‘‘because you are the chief official of 
the place, and there may be constitutional 
laws which would compel you to make 
some kind of a legal entry.’ 


’ 

















ne dies 


‘¢ We have no constitution, as I told 
you,’’ said the Commandant—‘‘ but we 
have laws which compel the payment of 
mechanics. ’”’ 

‘‘What are you talking about ?’’ cried 
Ezra to el Capitan. 

‘‘ Tt is this,’? answered the Spaniard. 
‘‘ When I took your wife and daughter on 
board the ‘ Reina de la Plata’ I considered 
their wishes as commands. I was a pris- 
oner: I belonged to the husband of 
the one and 
the father of 
the other. 
The steamer 
was his prop- 
erty—I re 
membered my 
position. I 
said no word 
to them of 
what was in 
my heart. But 
this morning, 
when I heard 
that I was free, 
that I stood on 
the deck of a 
vessel of 
which I was 
commander, 
then all was 
changed. I 
had a right 
to say what I 
pleased, and 
I told your 
daughter that 
I loved her. 
I will not 
speak of the 
details, but 
she accepted 
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an alliance with the subject of a friendly 
power.”’ 

The skipper made no further remark, 
but got into his boat and was rowed to the 
steamer. 

El Capitan, being a man of discretion, 
did not go to the vessel until half an hour 
later. The skipper met him at the rail. 

‘* T have settled the whole matter, ’’ said 
Ezra. ‘‘ I expected youto marry my daughter 
because my wife had made up her mind 
that it should beso. If your 
ship had been my prize I had 
intended to 
sell the ‘Molly 
Crenshaw,’ 
and we would 
all have sailed 
on the‘ Reina,’ 
because, in 
these days, a 
steamer is bet- 
ter for trading 
than any 
three - masted 
schooner, no 
matter how 
good she may 
be. Things 
are changed, 
but I shall stil! 
carry out my 
plan. I shall 
sell my schoo- 
ner, and buy 
the steamer, 
if your owners 
will act rea- 
sonably about 
it. And then, 
of course, I'll 
pay for the 
repairs, and I 


me, and My “‘youR WIFE AND DAUGHTER!’ CRIED THE COMMANDANT. ‘THEY suppose I must 


soul imme- 
diately floated as bravely as that proud 
flag of Spain that you see upon my 
vessel. ”” 
‘And her mother ?’’ inquired the skip- 
per ‘* What did she do?*’ 
She shed tears,’’ replied el Capitan, 
but I am sure they were tears of joy. 
She said she did not believe you would 
allow your daughter, sir, to wed an enemy, 
but she was sure you would not ovject to 








ARE NOT HERE. 


settle the back 
wages of the sailors, if I expect to keep 
them.”’ 

That evening the three Budracks and el 
Capitan dined with the Commandant and 
his family. They spent a pleasant evening, 
and when they had returned to their 
schooner the skipper and his wife sat up 
for a while in their little cabin, to talk 
over matters and things. 

‘* This has all turned out very well for 
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Drusilla and el Capitan,’’ said Mrs. 
Budrack, ** but if we sell the * Molly 
Crenshaw’ we shall lose a very pleasant 
home. *’ 

** Yes,’’ said Ezra. ‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose that Spanish steamer can be made 
to take her place as far as our comfort 
goes.”’ 

‘* And it may end,’’ she continued, 
‘* in our buying a house on shore, some- 
where, and living there. I don’t believe 
el Capitan will be wanting us to be sailing 
about with him all the time.’’ 

‘* No,** said Ezra, ** and I don’t believe 
we would like it either.’ 

‘* The Commandant was in a very good 
humor to-night,’’ remarked Mrs. Budrack. 
‘*He seemed to think it a fine thing for 
the town that his ship carpenters had such 
a good job.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Ezra, ‘‘ I don’t won- 
der he was pleased; but if I had known I 
would have to pay for that hole I made 


in that Spanish vessel, I would not have 
punched it.’’ 

‘* And listen to those sailors,’’ said Mrs. 
Budrack, ‘* over there on the steamer. 
They are all singing. I expect it’s the 
thought that they are going to get their 
back wages that makes them so happy.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Ezra, somewhat dolefully, 
‘and from what el Capitan told me this 
evening, some of their wages must be a 
It will be a pretty 
heavy drain on me, but as that’s going to be 


long time in arrears. 


my ship, and as el Capitan is going to be 
my son-in-law, I suppose I’ve got to pay 
them, and make things :quare for him and 
Drusilla. ”’ 

Mrs. Budrack reflected for a moment. 
‘* Now, Ezra,’’ said she, ** let me tell you 
something. The next time you get mixed 
up in a war I'd advise you to get on the 
side that’s beaten, or else on the side that’s 
bound to preserve the laws of neutrality. 
It doesn’t pay to conquer.’’ 
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By RICHARD BURTON. 


FRIENDLY it stands, yon Inn upon the plain, 

And keen the lamps burn through the cryptic night. 
How jocund sound the voices, and how bright 

The cheer, how warm the housing from the rain ! 


The traveler, once arrived, forgets the long, 
Blank journey leading thither; all the dim, 
Mysterious days are nothing now to him, 

Seated amidst the food and wine and song. 


But when, the reckoning paid, his comrades fled, 


He steps upon the road and moves away, 
His soul is puzzled sore—he cannot say 
What Inn it was, or by whom tenanted. 
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Ry T. C. CRAWFORD 


- current European fiction the favorite 

American character in the financial 
world is a bold speculator who has made 
and lost in his lifetime many fortunes. It 
is a common thought with Europeans that 
the American speculator is one of the bold- 
est and most reckless of his kind, and that 
he bears prosperity or the reverse with 


have had great hypnotic powers, because 
the story of his charm and conjuring in 
connection with millions of pounds sterling 
can be explained on no other theory than 
that he, for a time at least, possessed some 
extraordinary power of attraction. While 
yet under fifty years of age Mr. Hooley had 
gathered to himself a nominal profit of 





equal fortitude. = 

Our fortunes are 
often regarded in 
Europe as of mush- 
room growth, and no 
surprise isexpressed in 
the face of our direst 
financial failures. 
They are always ex- 
pected. Yet no hero, 
however colossal, of 
the most imaginative 
fiction, can equal for 
a moment in his work 
the actual operations 
of a provincial Eng- 
lish cotton broker of 
the name of Ernest Te- 
rah Hooley. It would 
be hard to find out- 
side of the ** Arabian 
Nights’? such a capac- 
ity as Mr. Hooley en- 
joyed for turning 
nothing into money, 
and heaping it up in 
such a fashion as to 
command the most 
lavish adulation in one 
of the most conserva- 








thirty-five millions of 
dollars. This money 
was made since 1895 
out of a confiding 
British public. Prac- 
tically Mr. Hooley 
made this large sum 
in gross without any 
actual capital,  al- 
though he came up 
to London in 1895 
from Nottingham 
with a modest fortune 
of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 
I call this a modest 
fortune because from 
the first Mr. Hooley’s 
expenditures were on 
such a colossal scale 
that this fortune rep- 
resented nothing more 
thana basis for the cas- 
ual routine expenses 
of his life. Mr. Hoo- 
ley made his money 
entirely in selling oth- 
er people’s property. 
In the earlier stages of 
his career he bought 
on credit and sold for 











tive societies in the 


world. Mr. Hooley ““ VANITY FaIR'S*’ PRESENTATION OF HOOLEY. cash. In the Bank- 


was a promoter, and for a time one of the 
most successful of his kind. If he had had 
. little more of what is called ‘‘sand** in his 
character, if he had had beneath what is 
called a little more prudence, he might yet 
be one of the leaders in the City. 

The business of a promoter was once de- 
fined not inaptly as that of a man who sold 
something he did not own, to a man who 

d not want it. Mr. Hooley appears to 


ruptey Court, where he is now being 
tortured day by day by the experts eni- 
ployed in this financial post-mortem, Mr. 
Hooley admits that he cleared upward of 
fifteen millions of dollars in cash, while his 
gross profit was, as I before said, upward 
of thirty-five millions, all taken in dur- 
ing a period of less than four years. Most 
men skilful enough to create a business 
yielding over three millions of dollars a year 


/ 
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net, would ordinarily possess enough abil- 
ity to keep under their hands at least a 
part of these great resources; but Mr. Hoo- 
ley, the greatest promoter of them all, has 
come up against the stone wall of bank- 
ruptey, and through his testimony has cre- 
ated so many enemies in the financial world 
that I doubt very much whether he will 
come out of the proceedings with a penny. 

This extraordinary man, I consider, is 
an artist lost from the spectacular world of 


The members of the English nobility when 
they have no money must look to marriage 
of English or American money, or to ser- 
vice as ornaments for the front pages of the 
prospectuses of company promoters, where 
their names have had a certain value in at- 
tracting the attention of the public. 

Mr. Hooley, 
Bankruptcy Court, said that he never wrote 
any of these prospectuses himself. He left 
that work entirely to his solicitors. His 


in his testimony in the 





the circus; as a show- 
man, as an advertiser, 
he possessed all the 
arts of Barnum. Many 
of his methods sug- 
gest the veteran show- 
man. He had the 
shrewd common-sense 
knowledge of the 
fondness of the public 
for being humbugged. 
The only mistake that 
I can see that he has 
made, is in trying to 
be sincere at the end 
of his career. The 
moment that he began 
to explain how he 
moved his manikins 
about, how this and 
that coroneted head 
was made to waggle 
inresponse to hisfinan- 
cial wires, he did 
more to make his 
sins unpardonable 
than if he had con- 
fessed outright to 
downright swindling 
and robbery. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Hooley, 
with showman’s 
instincts, borrowed a 





his 


false idea from one of 
the music halls, where the noted Fregoli is 
ruining his future by showing the public 
how his quick changes are made. 

Since his failure he has done nothing but 
make one blunder after another. Next in 
order to the stupidity of the idea of letting 
the public in behind the scenes, he has also 
committed the irreparable blunder of ex- 
posing the noble order of guinea-pigs, 
which has flourished so long in the City. 


THE EARL OF 





WESTMORELAND. 


work the front 
page. This front page 
is reserved in English 
prospectuses for the 
names of the officers 
of the company, the 
shares of which are 
being offered to the 
public. The more 
prominent the gentle- 
men named here, the 
eager are the 
subscriptions offered. 
Mr. Hooley 
his powers of discern- 
ment by flying high. 
His chairmen 
nearly always earls or 
dukes. In every in- 
stance it was found 
that while the price 
that he had to pay for 
these names was high, 
no investment in or- 
dinary names would 
have paid so well. Mr. 
Hooley’s originality, 
however, did not con- 
sist in his use of the 


was 


more 





showed 


were 


names of titled person- 
ages the front 
pages of his prospect- 
this had been 
It had 
been more than suspected by those familiar 
with financial affairs, that these gentlemen 
rarely appeared in these companies as gen- 
uine investors, and that their presence there 
could have been explained only by the pay- 
ment to them of large sums in cash or 
shares. Mr. Hooley established a com- 
mercial rate, so that for a time titles could 
The name of an earl 
market was at its 


upon 


uses ; 


done before. 


be openly quoted. 
was worth, when the 
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best, twenty-five thousand pounds. In one 
instance, the name of the Earl of Delawarr 
reached the maximum point of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. There was one poor wretched 
Duke who was badly treated because he 
was an amateur, for he received only five 
thousand pounds at the very time when 
earls were being quoted at twenty-five 
thousand pounds. In England a duke is 
a sacred personage, almost as mysterious 
and unknown in the ordinary walks of life 
as royalty itself. None of these Dukes 
has been haled as a witness before the 
vulgar Bankruptcy Court to tell the story 
of how he chanced to be found astray 
upon the front pages of Mr. Hooley’s pro- 
spectuses. Each appears only through brief, 
cold letters, written in the grim legal 
phraseology of his solicitor. Nearly all 
the dukes are ill, or absent at certain 
mysterious country places, and all that is 
known of them are these curt letters from 
their solicitors, denouncing Mr. Hooley 
and denying that any one of these exalted 
personages ever received a penny from him 
for any purpose whatsoever. Yet it would 
be very difficult to explain how these dis- 
tinguished characters could ever have been 
persuaded to appear in Mr. Hooley’s 
company for ordinary investment reasons. 
Certainly this vulgar, talkative, expansive 
financial showman could not have hypno- 
tized a duke by any other means than a 
check. Mr. Hooley’s revelations in the 
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Bankruptcy Court have created what may 
be called, mildly, a perfect hurricane of 
scandal in England, and fora time have 
absolutely destroyed the marketable value 
of noble names for the front pages of com- 
pany prospectuses. In this way Mr. 
Hooley has cut down, with ruthless hand, 
one of the most promising industries in 
England. This social order is so powerful 
in the end, in its retaliations, that few of 
the newspapers have done much more than 
print the official proceedings of the court. 
Not a single one of the great illustrated 
journals has ventured to represent the 
features of the stricken guinea-pigs. Not 
even the lineaments of the financial 
plunger Hooley have appeared anywhere, 
except in faint outline in one issue of the 
penny ‘‘Daily Graphic,’’ a paper not read 
by the upper classes. When it is further 
remembered that the financial scandal 
is so great that some of the leading noble- 
men involved have been requested to resign 
from the leading clubs, such as the Con- 
servative and the Royal Yacht Club at 
Cowes, one can understand the prudence 
and reserve of the English press. 

Mr. Hooley’s originality consisted in 
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his preliminary financial line of action. 
His first experience in making a company 
was in Nottingham. His father left him 
twenty thousand pounds. This money he 
put into a lace manufacturing business. 
For twenty years this financial operator 
lay dormant, incubating at Nottingham. 
Descending from Leicestershire yeomen 
farmers, he maintained his foothold in 
the country, and 
was a passionate lover 
of rural life. There he 
developed that sturdy 
physical vigor, that 
intense animal vital- 
ity, which made him 
force when 
came to London. 
At the end of twenty 
the fate which 
was spinning the com- 
fortable thread of 
Mr. Hooley’sexistence 
as a lace manufact- 
urer put into his 
mind the common idea 
of turning his busi- 
into that of a 
limited liability com- 
pany. This prevalent 
fashion in England for 
turning form 
of industrial business 
into a limited lia- 
bility company has 
been carried tosuch an 
extent that it has even 
that 
the imperial govern- 
ment may taken 
over as a limited lia- 
bility company as the 
only fitting climax to 


such a 
he 


years 


ness 


every 


been suggested 


be 
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have reaped great fortunes in taking over 
and over-capitalizing the many hitherto 
successful enterprises of the country. The 
fashion of doing this business is so well 
known that it is hardly worth while re- 
viewing it. It is simplicity itself. Let 
Smith & Co., manu- 
facturers of bags, have developed a busi- 
ness through the skill of J. Smith that 
represents to him, say, 
a profit of thirty thou- 
sand pounds a year. 
This business may 
have had its receipts 
increased by some 
good luck in the way of 
a government con- 
tract. The income is 
certified to by char- 
tered accountants who 
examine the books. 
The assets and the 
liabilities are fairly 
and correctly stated. 
The prospectus, how- 
ever, does not always 
go back through a 
long period of years, 
but often confines it- 
self toa comparatively 
recent period. The 
future is dilated upon 


us suppose that, J. 


much more than the 
past. Perhaps the 
promoter may have 
fallen upon some 
better and cheaper 
manufacture of bags, 
which he throws 


into the general pool. 
The business, which, 
under J. Smith & 
Co., may have paid 





the fever of specula- 
tion which dominates English life. The 
development of the gold mines and the 


diamond reefs of South Africa has 
brought here enormous sums. Stories of 


fortunes acquired in the shortest possible 
time have stimulated the imagination of 
all. It is difficult to get a safe investment 
that will pay three per cent. in Europe. 
No company promoter offers his investors 
Fortified by a 
body of directors and men, the promoters 


less than twenty per cent. 
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him thirty per cent. 
sold to the general 
public upon a three per cent. basis, upon 
the theory that the operations will be 
extended. The nearly always is 


on his capital, is 


result 


disappointment. It has been found that 
merely changing over a business into a 
limited liability corporation does not 
always increase its revenues. Some of 


these corporations have become successful, 
but the millions that have been invested 
in worthless companies in the last ten years 








in England, would have built four or five 
of the present English navies. If there ever 
should come a financial crisis in this rich 
and capital-laden country, it will be 
through the distrust caused by the crea- 
tion of too many limited liability com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hooley’s originality was in his abil- 
ity to persuade the managers of very suc- 
cessful businesses to give him the authority 
to sell them to the public. He never un- 
dertook the develop- 
ment of any new busi- 
ness. He fastened his 
attention first upon 
the rich and flourish- 
ing cycle trade. He 
began with a com- 
pany for a lever chain. 
The net profit on this 
company was sixty- 
five thousand pounds, 
but it ultimately 
came back on his 
hands, as the company 
was badly managed 
and he was obliged to 
furnish capital to keep 
it going so as not 
to discredit his future 
work. One of the 
quickest operations on 
record was the Dun- 
lop cycle affair. Mr. 
Hooley seems to have 
learned a lesson in 
the first company, be- 
cause ever after he 
sold out as quickly as 
possible all connection 
with any company 
he had anything to 
do with. The Dunlop 
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a remorseless pack. Representatives of 
financial journals also had to be silenced 
or they would expose his purchases of 
distinguished directors. Mr. Hooley was 
good-natured, expansive, and with the true 
nature of the showman preferred to have 
no scandal to injure his business, and so 
he settled with nearly every little scoundrel 
who came to see him with any kind of a 
claim rather than have any trouble. 

This operator, whose companies footed 
up in four years over 
a hundred million of 
dollars, never had any 
office. He was too 
much a man of action 
to be housed. After 
his Dunlop success 
he went through the 
list of the cycle com- 
panies. It wassoeasy ! 
He would send for 
the manager of a 
prosperous com- 
pany and find out 
how much money 
would be required 
to buy off all the 
directors to sell the 
business. The next 
thing was to determine 
the purchase price, 
based upon the busi- 
ness done, then to 
direct his solicitor to 
add to the purchase 
price a profit of a 
million or two pounds, 
as the case might be. 
Now the public were 
invited to buy. His 
propositions looked 
attractive, as some 





Company was pur- 
chased by him, without any capital laid 
down, for fifteen millions of dollars. He 
sold this to the British public within one 
month for twenty-five millions. His gross 
profits in this were eight million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He had two Earls 
and two Dukes on the front page of his 
prospectus. The news of his success spread 
to the dingiest, darkest corners of the walls 
of the City, and all the harpies who follow 
men who make money turn2d upon his heels, 
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of the most profitable 
businesses in England were the subjects of 
his companies. Mr. Hooley attended to 
the front page, and did the general hypno- 
tizing when people called at his hotel. This 
man of action, this lover of fresh air and 
out-door life, never kept far from a railroad 
train when he came to town. He always 
lived at the Midland Hotel, which isa part 
of the great St. Pancras railway station. 
There he had quarters for which he paid 
two hundred pounds a week. It was a 
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great place for appointments. Even the 
mysterious dukes could come from their 
country places, step quietly in from their 
private quarters, and be off again before 
any one knew they were in London. In 
these rooms Mr. Hooley walked up and 
down, gesticulated and conjured. After he 
had made his first success, the world was 
very wide open to himin England. They say 
they do not care for money as we do in Amer- 
ica, still there was a suggestion of Yankee 
striving about the 
mad rush to secure 
the attention of this 
Nottingham manipu- 
lator. 

I know of nothing 
which more _ thor- 
oughly illustrates his 
powers than an inci- 
dent taken from a dry 
verbatim report of 
the Bankruptcy Court. 
This is the tale of 
one of the great cycle 
companies. Its man- 
ager was sent for. 
He bowed himself 
double before the 
Hooley King. Puffing 
a great black cigar, 
the Hooley fastened 
his brown, velvety 
eye upon the 
obsequious manager. 

‘ Sir,’’ said he, 
‘*T have decided to 
take over your prop- 
erty.’’ The manager 
nearly swooned from 
emotion when Mr. 
Hooley | said: ee 
will give you fifty 
thousand pounds for 
your share, but you must work under my 
directions.’’ This modest little retainer of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
apparently stupefied the little intellect that 
the manager had, for the first request that 
Mr. Hooley made of him was to go out and 
raise one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds to buy his own business. This good- 
natured little man went to his own board of 
directors and told them the story of what 
Mr. Hooley was going to do for them, and 
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they, swept by the hypnotic wave generated 
at the Midland Hotel, went out and helped 
with eathusiasm to raise the money to make 
the first payment to buy out their own busi- 
ness. When this was accomplished, every- 
thing moved along smoothly. Mr. Hooley 
allowed them, graciously, commissions of 
the most liberal character upon the sums 
he had taken out of their own pockets. 
This-was repeated so many times that I would 
not venture the statement if it were not the 
evidence of 
the Bankruptcy 
Court. The incredible 
swiftness of Mr. 
Hooley’s operations is 
shown in a_ record 
of 1896, when he 
brought out ten com- 
panies with an aggre- 


sworn 


gate of over sixty 
millions of dollars 
capital. In other 
words, he took, on 
an average, upward 
of five millions a 


month, with an aver- 
age gross profit of 
water in the making 
of the company of 
from million to 
one million and a half 
dollars each. 

This was his great 
year. The following 
year he brought out 
only nine companies, 
and his take from the 
British public was not 
much more than forty 
H millions of dollars. 
From this there 
came agradual decline. 
The over-capitalized 
companies soon found their true value in the 
market, and while the Hooley companies 
are to-day nearly all going concerns, 
yet the depreciations of the shares repre- 
sent greater sums than those distributed by 
the promoter to himself and his associates. 

It might naturally be asked how it is 
that Mr. Hooley, who has handled such 
large sums, and who has in his assets 
shares of going companies, and who had a 
very short time prior to his bankruptcy re- 


one 


on 
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tained his full hypnotic powers, has now lost all his money. 
The first explanation is in his rural passion for land, and in his 
vanity. He has never been able to resist purchasing any country 
estate offered to him by a noble friend, and I have no doubt, if the 
truth were only known, that many an unproductive estate has 
been bought by him as a means to the end of obtaining the name 
of a titled friend on the front page of his prospectuses. He 
bought at least twelve great historic estates! These estates 
comprise in their holdings upward of thirty thousand acres of 
land. His private places cost great sums, and require very 
large amounts to maintain them. He also 
owned two large steam yachts which each 
represented an independent fortune. He 
gave away one hundred thousand pounds 
Jubilee year in the hope that he would be 
knighted; he gave a gold communion service 
tossed great sums about in the form of 
is the word which is used to describe the 


delicate gifts made by Mr. Hooley to those he desired to influence: 
His benevolent fund, from which his friends drew freely, was 
large enough to have wrecked the noblest of fortunes. In one 
company alone he paid his lawyer one hundred thousand dollars as 
a fee for a month's work. 

But I think that the true reason why Mr. Hooley failed was 
that he kept no books, and never understood his own financial 
position. Money came to him so easily that it was hardly worth 


bothering about. He bought everything that was offered him, 
refused money to no one, and in his most successful days always 
overdrawn bank account. The power of his hypnotism 


is shown in the fact that his average over-draft was more than eight 


Hooley boasted in court that he had at one time reduced his over- 
million of dollars. For these over-drafts 
he had furnished securities, but not sufficient to indemnify the 


pounds, or four millions of dollars. Mr. 


bank had the crash come earlier. It 











might be called an intoxication of 
money. His recklessness and his 
carelessness made his partner leave 





five hundred thousand pounds from 
the business, and freed himself from Mr. Hooley. He was 
the cold and prudent fellow who secured practically half of 
the actual profits made in the Hooley companies, and Mr. 
Hooley testified in court that this partner had furnished 
originally some three hundred poundsin capital to the business ! 
Toward the last, Mr. Hooley was cheerful and confident. 
He negotiated the Chinese loan of eighty million pounds 
sterling only a few days before his bankruptcy, and had 
it not been for political complications this loan would have 
succeeded, and Mr. Hooley would have floated on for a year 
or two more, but so reckless and heedless a man could not 
have gone on to the end successful. He did not know 
when to stop. He imagined the public would go on forever 
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OHNSON. could not get out from any of them without loss. He 


buying his inflated companies. The time came when he 
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was harassed on every side with the 
most extraordinary claims. He had 
suits to recover money for the mere 


introduction to noble lords. One thousand 
pounds was the average charge for such 
an introduction. One member of Parlia- 
ment who raised fifty thousand pounds for 
him in one of his companies, sued him for 
one hundred thousand pounds commission. 
These suits grew in number so that Mr. 
Hooley found that 
obliged to spend the rest of his natural 
life in law courts, and one day, in the 
agony of despair, this 


he was going to be 


countryman, 
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I doubt very much whether Mr. Hooley’s 


hopes will be realized. | Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to shut off Mr. 
Hooley and his disclosures. The Ear! of 


Delawarr came 
punishment 


very near meriting the 
of the courts through his awk- 
seeking to send two charitable 
Mrs. Hooley, while another 
to get Mr. Hooley to make 
What hurt the Earl 
of more than all else was that 
Mr. had testified that he had 
received a certain sum of money for him- 
self and the Earl of Albemarle, which had 


wardness in 
to 

tried 
corrections. 


checks 
friend 
certain 
Delawarr 
Hooley 





terrorized at the prospect 
of afuture in the poisoned 
atmosphere of the English 
suddenly threw 
up the sponge and ap- 
plied himself for bank- 
ruptey proceedings. 

In the first days of his 
bankruptcy application 
money was offered him 
to start again in the em- 
ploy of some of his asso- 
ciates who had made so 
much money in his en- 
terprises, but Mr. Hooley 
was weary. London and 
the money-mad crowd 
had palled upon him. 
So little correctness has 
he of ideas, and so little 
appreciation of what are 
called values, thay he 
imagined that his tale of 


courts, 








not been equally divided. 


s,.|| I believe this is con- 
i sidered very unsports- 
manlike, and has led 
to great coolness be- 


tween these two gentle- 
men. 

I doubt 
there is 


whether 
any moral 
be found in this episode. 
The only result that I 
can see coming out of 


to 


it is that the use of 
**guinea-pigs’’ will be 
for some time to come 


limited, and that 
moters seeking further 
subscriptions from the 
British public will 
be very careful to have 
titled names upon 
front pages of 
prospectuses. 


pro- 


no 
the 
their 





woe would stir the sym- I have observed that 
pathies of the British one trusting soul 
public, which would has written to the 
say: ‘* There is a good —e se enadgut ‘* Times ’ suggesting 

: ““VANITY FAIR'S"? PRESENTATION OF 7 
man fresh from the LORD ALBEMARLE a remedy, and_ this 
country, who has been taken in by remedy is so beautiful that I give it for 
the sharks of the city, who has been the benefit of American promoters who 
robbed by noble lords who have imposed have occasionally distinguished names 
upon his good nature. Hesurely isa man _ upon the front pages of their prospectuses. 
to be heartily pitied and admired.’’ I This remedy consists in stating in the 
have no doubt but that Mr. Hooley himself opening paragraph of a prospectus the 


shed tears as he sketched lightly the sym- 
pathetic picture for presentation to the 
public. I have seen men of that type. I 
could fancy that he believes that once he 
is free through the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings he will be able to go ahead without 
the aid of City people and of the peerage. 


amount of money received by the promi- 
nent person in question for the use of his 
name on the title-page. Such a declara- 
tion will prevent the public’s being de- 
ceived. It is possible, however, that there 


might be some difficulty in carrying out 
such a plan. 
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JIMMY 
: By H. G. WELLS. 


6 :* isn’t every one who’s been a god,’’ 
said the sunburnt man. ‘‘But it’s 
happened to me, among other things.’’ 

[ intimated my sense of his condescension. 

‘*Tt don’t leave much for ambition, does 
it??? said the sunburnt man. ‘‘I was one 
f those men who were saved from the 
‘Ocean Pioneer.’ Gummy! How time flies! 
It’s twenty years ago. I doubt if you'll 
remember anything of the ‘Ocean Pio- 
nee ‘* 

The name was familiar, and I tried to 
recall when and where I had read it. The 
‘Ocean Pioneer’’? ‘‘Something about 
gold dust,’’ I said vaguely, ‘‘but the 





pres ise 

‘*That’s it,’’ he said. ‘‘In a beastly 
little channel she hadn’t no business in— 
dodging pirates. It was before they’d put 
the kybosh on that business. And there'd 
been voleanoes or something, and all the 
rocks was wrong. There’s places about by 
Soona where you fair have to follow the 
rocks about to see where they’re going 
next. Down she went in twenty fathoms 
before you could deal whist, with fifty 
thousand pounds in gold aboard, it was 





said, in one form or another 
‘*Survivors?*’ 
‘*Three.’’ 
‘I remember the case now,’’ I said. 





‘*There was something about salvage 

But at the word salvage the sunburnt 
man exploded into language so extra- 
ordinarily horrible that I stopped aghast. 
He came down to more ordinary swearing 
and pulled himself up abruptly. 

‘*Exeuse me,’’ he said, ‘*but salvage !"* 
He leaned over toward me. ‘‘I was in that 
job,’’ he said. ‘‘Tried to make myself a 
rich man and got made a god instead. 
I've got my feelings. 

It ain’t all jam being a god,’’ said the 
sunburnt man, and for some time conversed 


by means of such pithy but unprogressive 
At last he took up his tale again. 

There was me,*’ said the sunburnt 
man, ‘‘and a seaman named Jacobs, and 
Always, the mate of the ‘Ocean Pioneer.’ 
And him it was that set the whole thing 
going. I remember him now, when we 


axioms. 
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“IT AIN'T AIL JAM BEING A GOD." 


was in the jolly-boat, suggesting it all to 
He was a 
wonderful hand at suggesting things. 
‘There was forty thousand pounds,’ he 
said, ‘on that ship, and it’s for me to say 
just where she went down.’ 

‘*TIt didn’t need much brains to tumble 
to that. And he was the leader from the 
first to the last. He got hold of the Sand- 
erses and their brig—they were brothers, 
and the brig was the ‘Pride of Banya’; 
and he it was bought the diving-dress—a 
second-hand one with compressed-air ap- 
paratus instead of tubes and pumping. 
He’d have done the diving, too, if it 
hadn’t made him sick—as it does many 
people—going down. And the salvage 
people were mucking about with a chart 
he'd cooked up, as solemn as could be, at 
Starr Race, a hundred and twenty miles 
away. 

‘‘T can tell you we was a happy lot 
aboard that brig, jokes and drink and 
bright hopes all the time. It all seemed 
so neat and clean and straightforward, and 


our minds just by one sentence. 
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what rough chaps call a ‘cert.’ And we 
used to speculate how the other lot, the 
proper salvagers, who'd started two days 
before us, were getting on, until our sides 
fairly ached. We all messed together in 
the Sanderses’ cabin—it was a curious 
crew, all officers and no men, and there 
stood the diving-dress waiting its turn. 
The younger Sanders was a humorous sort 
of chap, and he saw something funny in 
the confounded thing’s great fat head and 
its stare, and he made us see it too. 
‘Jimmy Goggles,’ he used to call it, and 
talk to it like a Christian—ask if he was 
married, and how Mrs. Goggles was and all 
the little Goggleses. Fit to make you 
split. And every blessed day all of us 
used to drink the health of Jimmy Goggles 
in rum, and unscrew his. eye and pour a 
glass of rum in him, until instead of that 
nasty mackintosheriness he seemed as nice 
in the inside as a cask of rum. It was 
jolly times we had those days, I can tell 
you—little suspecting all the disappoint- 
ment that was a-coming. 

‘*We weren't going to throw away our 
chances by any blessed hurry, you know, 
and we spent a whole day sounding our 
way toward where the ‘Ocean Pioneer’ 
had gone down, right between two chunks 
of ropy gray rock-lava rocks rising nearly 
out of the water. We had to lay off about 
half a mile to get a safe anchorage; and 
there was a row who should: stop aboard, I 
remember; and there she lay just as she 
had gone down, so that you could see the 
top of the masts, that were still standing, 
quite distinctly. And I went down on 
Friday morning, directly it was light. 

‘*What a surprise it was! I can see it 
all now quite distinctly. It was a queer- 
looking place and the light was just com- 
ing. People over here think every blessed 
place in the tropics is a flat shore, and 
palm trees and surf, but it’s a lot more 
varied really. This place, for instance, 
wasn’t a bit that way. Not common rocks 
they were, undermined by waves, but 


great curved banks like ironworks cinder- 
heaps, with green slime below and thorny 
shrubs and things just waving upon them 
here and there, and the water glassy, calm 
and clear, and showing you a kind of dirty 
gray-black shine, with huge flaring red- 
brown weeds spreading 


motionless, and 
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crawling and darting things going through 
it. And far beyond the ditches and pools 
and the heaps, was a forest on the mount- 
ain flank, healing again from the fires and 
cinder showers of the last eruption. And 
the other way, forest too, and a kind of 
broken—what was it?—amphitheater of 
black and rusty cinders, rising out of it, 
and the sea in a kind of bay in the middle. 

‘*The dawn, I say, was just coming, and 
there Wasn’t much color about things, and 
not a human being but ourselves anywhere 
in sight up or down the channel, except 
the ‘Pride of Banya’ lying out beyond a 
lump of rocks toward the line of sea. 

‘*Not a human being in sight,’’ he re- 
peated, and paused. ‘IT don’t know 
where they came from, not a bit. And we 
were feeling so safe, that we were all alone, 
that young Sanders was a-singing. I was 
in Jimmy Goggles, all except the helmet. 
‘Easy,’ says Always, ‘there’s her mast.’ 
And after I’d had just one squint over the 
gunwale, I caught up the bogey and almost 
tipped out as old Sanders brought the boat 
round. When the windows were screwed 
and everything was all right, I shut the 
valve from the compressed-air belt in order 
to help my sinking, jumped overboard feet 
foremost, and down I went—for we hadn’t 
a ladder. I left the boat pitching, and all 
of them, no doubt, staring down into the 
water after me, with all their eyes, as my 
head sank down into the weeds and black- 
ness that lay about the mast. I suppose 
nobody would have bothered about a look- 
out at such a desolate place. 

‘‘Of course you must understand that I 
was a greenhorn at diving. None of us 
were divers. We’d had to muck about 
with the thing to get the way of it, and 
this was the first time I’d been at all deep. 
It feels damnable. Your ears hurt beastly. 
I don’t know if you’ve ever hurt yourself 
yawning, or sneezing, but it takes you like 
that, only ten times worse. And a pain 


over the eyebrows here—splitting. And 
a feeling like influenza in the head. And 


it isn’t all heaven in your lungs and things. 
Going down feels like the beginning of a 
lift, only it keeps on. And you can’t turn 
your head up to see what’s above you, and 
you can’t get a fair squint at what’s hap- 
pening to your feet, without bending down 
something painful. And being deep, it was 
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dark, let alone the blackness of the ashes 
and mud that formed the bottom. It was 
like going down out of the dawn back into 
the night that had just passed. 

‘‘The mast came up like a ghost out of 
the black, and then a lot of fishes, and 
then a lot of flapping red seaweed, and 
then I came with a kind of dull bang on 
the deck of the ‘Ocean Pioneer,’ and the 


fishes that had been feeding on the dead. 


rose about me, like a swarm of flies from 
road stuff in summer time. I turned on the 
compressed air again—for the suit was a 
bit thick and mackintoshy after all, in spite 
of the ram—and stood recovering myself. 
It struck coolish down there, and that 
helped to take off the stuffiness a bit. 
‘*When I began to feel easier, I started 
looking about me. It was an extraordinary 
sight. Even the light was extraordinary— 
a kind of ruddy-colored twilight, on ac- 
count of the streamers of seaweed that 
floated up on either side of the ship. And 
far overhead just a moony, deep green-blue. 
The deck of the ship, except for a slight 
list to starboard, was level, and lay all 
dark and Jong between the weeds, clear 
except where the masts had snapped when 
she rolled, and vanishing into night 
toward the forecastle. There wasn’t any 
dead on the decks, most were in the weeds 
alongside, I suppose; but afterward I 
found two skeletons lying in the passengers’ 
cabin, where death had come to them. 





‘‘Tt was curious to stand on that deck 
and recognize it all, bit by bit—a place 


against the rail where I’d been fond of smok- 
ing by starlight, and the corner where an 
old chap from Sydney used to flirt with a 
widow we had aboard. A comfortable 
couple they’d been, only a month ago, and 
now you couldn’t have got a meal for a 
kitten off either of them. 

‘*T’ve always had a bit of a philosophical 
turn, and I dare say I spent the best part 
of five minutes in such thoughts before I 
went below to find where the blessed dust 
was stored. It was slow work hunting— 
feeling it was for the most part, pitchy 
dark, with confusing blue gleams down the 
companion. And there were things mov- 
ing about; a dab at my glass once, and 
once a pinch at my leg. Crabs! I kicked 
a lot of loose stuff that puzzled me, and 
stooped and picked up a thing all knobs and 
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spikes. What do you think?—backbone! 
But I never had any particular feeling for 
bones. We had talked the affair over 
pretty thoroughly, and Always knew just 
where the stuff was stowed. I found it 
that trip. I lifted a box on end.’’ 

He broke off in his story. ‘‘I’ve lifted 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘As near as that! Forty 
thousand pounds’ worth of pure, unsullied 
gold! I shouted inside of my helmet as a 
kind of cheer, and hurt my ears. I was 
getting confoundedly stuffy and tired by 
this time—I must have been down twenty- 
five minutes or more—and I thought this 
was good enough. 

‘*T went up the companion again, and as 
my eyes came up flush with the deck a 
thundering great crab gave a kind of 
hysterical jump and went scuttling off 


sideways. Quite a start it gave me. I 
stood up clear on deck and shut the 
valve behind the helmet to let the air 


accumulate in the suit and carry me up 
again. That’s how it’s done, you know. 
I noticed a kind of whacking from above, 
as though they were hitting the water with 
an oar, but I didn’t look up. I fancied 
they were signaling me to come up. 

‘‘And then something glided down by 
me, something heavy, and stood a-quiver 
in the planks. I looked, and there was a 
long knife I'd seen young Sanders hand- 
ling. Thinks I, he’s dropped it, and I was 
still calling him this kind of fool and that, 
for it might have hurt me serious, when I 
began to lift and drive up toward the 
daylight. 

**Just about the level of the top spars of 
the ‘Ocean Pioneer,’ whack! I came against 
something sinking down, and a_ boot 
knocked in front of my helmet. Then 
something else—struggling frightful. It 
was a big weight atop of me, whatever it 
was, and moving and twisting about. I'd 
have thought it a great big octopus or 
some such thing if it hadn’t been for the 
boot. But octopuses don’t wear boots. It 
was all in a moment, of course. I felt my- 
self sinking down again, and I threw my 
arms about to keep steady, and the whole 
lot rolled free of me and shot down as I 


ce) 





went up 

He paused. 

‘‘I saw young Sanders’s face, over a 
naked black shoulder, and a spear driven 
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through his neck, and out of his mouch 
and neck what looked like spurts of pink 
smoke in the water. And down they went, 
clutching one another, turning over, and 
both too far gone to leave go, and in 
another second my helmet came a-whack, 
fit to split, against the niggers’ canoes. It 
was niggers! Two boats full! 

‘‘Tt was lively times, I tell you. Over- 
board came Always with three spears in 
him. There was the legs of three or four 
black chaps kicking about me in the water. 
I couldn’t see much, but I saw the game 
was up at a glance, gave my valve a twist, 
and went bubbling down again after poor 
Always, in as awful a state of scare and 
astonishment as you can well imagine. I 
passed young Sanders and the nigger going 
up again, and in another moment I was 
standing in the dim again on the deck of 
the ‘Ocean Pioneer.’ 

‘‘Gummy, thinks I, here’sa fix! Nig- 
gers! At first I couldn’t see anything for 
it but stifle below or stabs above. I didn’t 
properly understand how much air there 
was to last me out, but I didn’t feel like 
standing very much more of it down below. 
I was hot and frightfully heady, quite 
apart from the blue funk I was in. We'd 
never reckoned with these beastly natives, 
who as you know are pretty well like the 
Papuan devils. No doubt they’d been 
stalking the brig at the very time we'd 
been setting about diving. It wasn’t 
ny good coming up where I was, but I 
had to do something. On the spur of the 
moment, I jumped over the side of the brig 
and landed among the weeds, and set off 
through the darkness as fast as I could. 

‘I stopped once, and knelt 
and twisted back my head in 
the helmet and had a look 
up It was a most extra- 
ordinary bright green-blue 
above, and the two canoes 
and the boat were floating 
there very small and distant, 
like a kind of twisted H. 
And it made me feel sick to 
squint up at it, and think 
what the pitching and swaying 
of the three meant. 

It was just about the most 
horrible ten minutes I ever 
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darkness, pressure three atmospheres, sick 
with funk, and breathing nothing as it 
seemed but the smell of rum and mack- 
intosh. Gummy! 

‘‘After a bit I found myself going up a 
steepish sort of slope. I had another squint 
to see if anything was visible of the canoes 
and boats, and then kept on. I stopped 
with my head a foot from the surface, and 
tried to see where I was going, but of 
course nothing was to be seen but the 
reflection of the bottom. Then out I 
dashed. Directly I got my eyes out of the 
water I saw I'd come up on a kind of beach 
near the forest. I had a look round, but 
the natives and the brig were both hidden 
by a big hummucky kind of heap of rubbly 
and twisted lava. The constitutional fool 
in me suggested a run for the woods. I 
didn’t take the helmet off, but I eased 
open one of the windows, and went on out 
of the water. You'd hardly imagine how 
clean and light the air tasted. 

‘*Of course with four inches of lead in 
your boot soles and your head in a copper 
knob the size of a football, and after thirty- 
five minutes under water, you don’t break 
any records running. I ran like a plow- 
boy going to work. And half-way to the 
trees I saw a dozen niggers or more, com- 
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had, blundering about in that 
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ing out in a gaping, astonished sort of way 
to meet me. 

‘*T just stopped dead and cursed myself 
for all the fools out of London. I had 
about as much chanee of cutting back as a 
turtle. I just screwed up my window again 
to leave my hands free, and waited for 
them. There wasn’t anything else for me 
to do. 

‘*But they didn’t come on very much. 
I began to realize why. ‘Jimmy Goggles,’ 
I says, ‘it’s your beauty does it.’ I was 
inclined to be a little light-headed, I think, 
with all these dangers about and the 
change in the pressure of the air. ‘Who’re 
ye staring at?’ I said, as if the savages 
could hear me. ‘What d’ye take me for? 
I’m hanged if I don’t give you something 
to stare at,’ I said; and with that 
I screwed up the escape valve and turned 
on the compressed air, until I was swelled 
out like a blowing frog. 

‘*Regular imposing it must have been. 
I’m blessed if they'd come on a step; and 
presently one and then another went down 
on their hands and knees. They didn’t 
know what to make of me, and they were 
doing the extra polite. I had half a mind 
to edge back seaward and cut and run, but 
it seemed altogether too hopeless. A step 
back and they’d been after me. And out 
of sheer desperation I began to march 
toward them up the beach, with slow, 
heavy steps, and waving my blown-out 
arms about in a dignified manner. And 
inside of me I was singing as small as a 
tomtit. 

‘*But there’s nothing like a striking ap- 
pearance to help a man over a difficulty, as 
I’ve found before and since. People like 
ourselves, who're up to diving-dresses by 
the time we're seven, can scarcely imagine 
the effect cf one on a_ simple-minded 
savage. One or two of these niggers cut 
and ran, the others started in a great hurry 
trying to knock their brains out on the 
ground. And on I went as slow and 
solemn and sly-looking and artful as a 
jobbing plumber. It was evident they 
took me for something immense. 

‘*Then up jumped one and begam point- 
ing, making extraordinary gestures to me 
as he did so, and all the others began 
sharing their attention between me and 
something out at sea. ‘What's the matter 


now?’ I said. I turned slowly, on account 
of my dignity, and there I saw, coming 
round a point, the poor old ‘Pride of 
Banya,’ towed by a couple of canoes. 
The sight fairly made me sick. But they 
evidently expected some recognition, so I 
waved my arms in a striking sort of non- 
committal manner. And then I turned 


_ and stalked on toward the trees again. At 


that time I was praying like mad, I re- 
member, over and over again, ‘Lord, help 
me through with it.’ It’s only fools who 
know nothing of dangers can afford to 
laugh at praying. 

‘*But these niggers weren’t going to let 
me walk through and away like that. 
They started a kind of bowing and invok- 
ing dance about me, and sort of pressed 
me to take a pathway that lay through the 
It was clear to me they didn’t take 
me for a British citizen, whatever else they 
thought of me, and for my part I was 
never less anxious to own up to my 
nationality. 

‘*You’d hardly believe it, perhaps, 
unless you’re familiar with savages, but 
these poor misguided, ignorant creatures 
took me straight to their kind of joss- 
place, to present me to the blessed old 
black stone there. 

‘‘By this time I was beginning to sort of 
realize the depths of their ignorance, and 
directly I set eyes on this deity I took my 
cue. I started a baritone howl— Wow- 
wow,’ very long on one note—and began 

yaving my arms about a lot, and then very 

slowly and ceremoniously turned their image 
over on its side and sat down on it. I wanted 
to sit down badly, for diving dresses ain’t 
much as wear in the tropics. Or, to put 
it more precisely, they’re a sight too much. 
It took away their breath, I could see, my 
sitting on their joss, but in less than a 
minute they made up their minds, and 
were hard at work worshiping me. And 
I can tell you I felt a bit relieved to see 
things turning out so well, in spite of the 
weight on my shoulders and feet. 

‘*But what made me anxious was what 
the chaps in the canoes might think when 
they came back. If they’d seen me in the 


trees. 


boat before I went down and without the 
helmet on—for they might have been spy- 
ing and hiding since over night—they 
possibly take a different 


would very 
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view from the others. I was in a deuce of 
a stew about that for hours, as it seemed, 
until the shindy of the arrival began. 

‘But they took it down, the whole 
blessed village took it down. At the cost 
of sitting up, stiff and stern, as much like 
those sitting Egyptian figures one sees as I 
could manage, for pretty nearly twelve 
hours I should guess at least, on end, I 
saved my life and secured the situation. I 
don’t think any of them dreamed of the man 
inside. I was just a wonderful leathery 
great joss that had come up with luck out 
of the water. But the fatigue! the heat! 
the beastly closeness! the mackintosheriness 
and the rum! the perpetual anxiety and 
the fuss! 

‘*They lit a stinking fire on a kind of 
lava slab there was before me, and brought 
in a lot of gory muck—the worst parts of 
what they were feasting on outside, the 
beasts!—and burned it all in my honor. 
I was getting a bit hungry, but I quite 
understand now how gods manage to do 
without eating, with the smell ‘of burnt- 
offerings about them. And they brought 
in a lot of stuff they’d got off the brig, 
and what I was a bit relieved to see, the 
kind of pneumatic pump that was used for 
the compressed-air affair, and then a lot of 
chaps and girls came in and danced about 
me something disgraceful. 

°‘Tt’s extraordinary the different ways 
different people have of showing respect. 
If I'd had a hatchet handy, I’d have gone 
for the lot of them, they made me feel so 
wild with them. All this time I sat as 
stiff as company, not knowing anything 
better to do. And at last when nightfall 
came, and the wattle joss-house place got a 
bit too shadowy for their taste—all these here 
savages are afraid of the dark, you know— 
they built big bonfires outside and left me 
alone in peace in the darkness of my hut, 
free to unscrew my windows a bit and 
think things over, and feel just as bad as I 
liked. 

‘*T was weak and hungry, and my mind 
kept on behaving like a beetle on a pin— 
tremendous activity and nothing done at 
the end of it, come round just where it was 
before. There was the treasure down there 


in the ‘Ocean Pioneer’ and how one might 
get it and hide it somewhere safe and get 
away and come back for it. And there was the 
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puzzle where to get anything to eat. I tell 
you I was fair rambling. I was afraid to 
ask by signs for food, for fear of seeming 
too human; so there I sat and hungered 
until very near dawn. 

‘*Then the village got a bit quiet and I 
went out and stole some stuff like artichokes 
in a bowl and some sour milk. What was 
left of these I put away among the other 
offerings, just to give them a hint of my 
tastes. And in the morning they came to 
worship, and found me sitting up stiff and 
respectable on their previous god, just as 
they’d left me overnight. Id got my 
back against the central pillar of the hut, 
and, practically, I was asleep. And that’s 
how I became a god among the heathens— 
a false god, no doubt, and blasphemous, 
but one can’t always pick and choose. 

‘*Now, I don’t want to crack myself up 
as a god beyond my merits, but I must 
confess that while I was god to these 
people they were really extraordinarily 
successful. I don’t say there’s anything 
in it, mind you. They won a battle with 
another tribe—I got a lot of offerings I 
didn’t want through it—they had wonder- 
ful fishing, and their crop of pourra was 
exceptionally fine. And they also counted 
the capture of the brig among my benev- 
olent proceedings. I must say I don’t 
think that was a poor record for a per- 
fectly new hand. And, though perhaps 
you'd scarcely credit it, I was the tribal 


god of those beastly savages for pretty 
nearly four months. 
‘*What else could I do, man? But I 


didn’t wear that diving dress all the time. 
I made ‘em rig me up a sort of holy of 
holies; and a deuce of a time I had too, 
making them understand what it was I 
wanted them to do. That indeed was the 
great difficulty—-making them under- 
stand my commands. I couldn’t let myself 
down by talking their lingo badly, even if 
I could speak at all, and I couldn’t go 
flapping a lot of gestures at them. So I 
drew pictures in the sand and sat down 
beside them and hocted like one o'clock. 
Sometimes they did the things I wanted all 
right, and sometimes they did them all 
wrong. To be sure, they were always 
very willing. 

‘‘All the while I was puzzling how I 
could get the confounded business settled. 
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Every night before the dawn, 
I used to march out in full rig 
and go off to a place where I 
could see the channel in which 
the ‘Ocean Pioneer’ lay sunk, 
und once even, one moonlight 
night, I tried to walk out to 
her, but the weeds, and rocks, 
ind dark clean beat me. I 
didn’t get back till full day, 
ind then I found all those silly 
niggers out on the beach pray- 
ing their sea-god to return to 
them. 

‘‘And then came the mis- 
It was in the after- 
noon, and [ was sitting in state 


sionary. 


in my outer temple place, sit- 
ting on that old black stone of 
theirs, when he came. I heard 
a row outside and jabbering, 
and then his voice speaking to 
‘They worship 
stocks and stones,’ he said, 
and I knew what was up in a 


an interpreter. 
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‘I had one of my windows “* WELL 


out for comfort, and sang out straight on 
the spur of the moment. ‘Stocks and 
stones!’ Isays. ‘You come inside,’ I says, 
‘and I’ll punch your blooming head.’ 

‘*There was a kind of silence, and more 
jabbering, and in he came, Bible in hand, 
after the manner of them. I flattered 
myself that me sitting there in the shadows, 
with my copper head and my big goggles, 
struck him a bit of a heap at first. ‘Well,’ 
savs I, ‘how’s the trade in calico?’ For I 
don’t hold with missionaries. 

‘*T had a lark with that missionary. He 
was a raw hand, and quite outclassed with 
a man like me. He gasped out who I 
was, and I told him to read the inscription 
at my feet if he wanted to know. Down 
he goes to read it, and his interpreter, 
being of course as superstitious as any of 
them, took it as an act of worship and 
plumped like a shot. All my people gave 


a kind of howl of triumph, and there wasn't 


more business to be done in my village 
ifter that journey, not by the likes of him. 
3ut of course I was a fool to choke him 

off like that. If I'd had any sense I 
should have told him straightaway of the 
asure, and taken him into Co. A child 


* SAYS I, ‘HOW'S THE TRADE IN CALICO?’’’ 


could have seen the connection between 
my diving-dress and the loss of the ‘Ocean 
Pioneer.’ A week after he left, I went 
out one morning, and saw the ‘Motherhood, ’ 
the salvers’ ship from Starr Race, towing 
up the channel and sounding. The whole 
blessed game was up, and all my trouble 
thrown away. Gummy! How wild I felt! 
And guying it in that stinking silly dress!”’ 

The sunburnt man’s story degenerated 
again. 

‘*Think of it !’’ he said; ‘‘forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of gold !’’ 

‘*And so,’’ ventured I, ‘‘the salvers gotit. 
And the missionary, I suppose, helped them. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, bless him! And he pledged 
his reputation there was a man inside the 
god, and started out to see as much with 
immense ceremony. 

‘*But there wasn’t—he got sold again. 
I always did hate scenes and explanations, 
and long before he came I was out of it 
all—going home to Banya along the coast. 
No clothes, no money, nothing. And just 
a squeak of eight thousand pounds in gold. 
But the natives cut up rusty, thank good- 
ness, because they thought it was him had 
driven their luck away.”’ 
8 
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WHEAT AND ITS 
By JOSEPH 


\ JITH the growth of the West as agri- 
cultural territory, following upon 
the pioneer railway building of the late- 
seventies and the early eighties, there 
came the development of a new order 
of things in the methods, not only 
of growing, but also of handling the 
wheat crop of the country. Up to this 
time the storage of grain in small elevators 
along the lines of road in operation was 
little in vogue, only the terminal points 
having economic facilities for the proper 
handling of the cereals. The markets were 
of a more local character on account of the 
high railway tolls and the lack of a large, 
constant stock of grain to form the basis of 
an active option market for future delivery. 
The receiving and shipping business was in 
the hands of brokers who were the agents 
for their customers and for the most part 
unconnected with the warehousemen. The 
grades of the different articles traded 
in were established by the different cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade, 
according to rules laid down by each. 
The warehousemen received the products on 
storage, charging the rates allowed by the 
regulations imposed by the controlling mer- 
cantile bodies. Each branch was, to a 
great extent, separate from the other. 
With the rapid extension of acreage and 
consequent demand for handling facilities, 
entailed by the establishment of a vast agri- 
cultural community for the most part with- 
out the means to erect such granaries as 
are usual in the more slowly settled por- 
tions of the community, came the establish- 
ment by the railways, and by private indi- 
viduals and companies, of storehouses on 
their lines to shelter properly and transfer 
economically the articles coming to them 
for transmission. The farmer, having his 
storehouses provided, built few on his 
farm. He came to rely on the facilities 


furnished. His necessities were always 
pressing. He seldom had the money to 


own his farm without debt. Interest, and 
the demand for the necessary implements 
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of cultivation, compelled him to market his 
This led to the 
buying, by the agents of commission men, 
of grain on the spot for cash. In order, 
economically, to conduct the business, an 
agreement had to be reached with the rail- 
way company and the local and terminal 
elevator companies as to the rate to be 
charged. Competition, intensified by the 
duplication of lines working in different 
interests, brought year after year into 
operation a more complete and economical 
system, until now there is no country in 
the world in which the charges for hand- 


crop as soon as he could. 


ling and transportation are on so low a 
basis as in the United States. 

The centralizing and consolidation of 
railway systems brought with it the con- 
solidation of elevator companies. The 
local storehouses came under the control 
of the interests operating the terminal 
plants. Where the railways owned their 
own storehouses, they found it impracti- 
cable to operate them themselves, and made 
operating agreements with or sales to com- 
panies or individuals who would do this 
work. These companies became _ the 
medium through which practically all 
cereals tributary to respective lines of road 
on which they operated must go to a 
market. The laws of some states pro- 
hibited a public warehouseman from trad- 
ing in grain, so other companies were 
organized, working in conjunction with 
warehousemen, to handle the _ business. 
The receiving and shipping of grain has 
therefore got into a few hands. They 
buy the product and pay cash for it, and 
in order to make their profit they have to 
sell it for a convenient future delivery at 
a price which will see them out at a profit, 
after having paid freight and reimbursed 
themselves for their cost of storage and 
transfer. This would necessitate, if carried 


out logically, a constantly ascending scale 
of prices, beginning with July, when the 
first grains of a crop year come to market, 
and ending the next May, when the last 
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delivery on future contract next preceding 
the arrival of the new crop is made, 
Technically, this difference from month to 
month is known asa ‘‘carrying charge,’’ 
and is supposed to correspond with the cost 
of carrying grain from delivery to delivery, 
based upon the cost of storage, insurance 
and interest. 

The most usual form of contract for 
future delivery gives the seller the right to 
deliver during the currency of the month 
for which the contract is made. In the 
exporting and forwarding business, these 
periods are, for the most part, a matter of 
special contract. In the general public mar- 
kets, however, it has been found convenient 
to fix certain months, the deliveries for 
which are traded in current. These are 
July, September, December and May. The 
price current for the next delivery succeed- 
ing in a normal market fixes the price of 
the article itself for an immediate delivery, 
this price being based upon the cost at the 
time of delivery, less the charge to carry 
it to the commencement of such period next 
following. 

With this centralizing of interests, and 
the attendant combinations, came the neces- 
sity for state control. The inspections of 
the respective chambers of commerce were 
replaced by state inspections in most of the 
Western states, which regulated the grades 
of grain by a force of men directly under 
state control. They did not, however, 
designate those grades which should be 


deliverable on contract. The regulation of 
this is still in the hands of the chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade. An at- 


tempt was made for some general standard 
between the different markets, but the re- 
sult has not been successful, in that the 
erades under the same name in the markets 
of Minneapolis, Duluth and Chicago vary 
several cents in actual milling value on ac- 
count of the difference in the rules regulat- 
ing the respective inspection bureaus. 

The rates to be charged by ware- 
housemen were next taken in hand and in 
some states a maximum rate was fixed. 
In others, the warehouseman was obliged 
to publish the rates at which he would 
carry grain for the ordinary storage periods 
of ten days, and also the charge attendant 
upon the delivery of the commodities. 
The interstate commerce law stepped in to 
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regulate the rail rates for grain, as for ev- 
erything else. The repeated abuses in the 
business became, in many other ways, 
hedged about by restrictions intended for 
the public good, and to an extent, more or 
less just. 

The size of the business being done by 
the large consolidated companies rendered 
it possible for it to be done at a less margin 
of profit than it could possibly be in the 
case of many small concerns. The railways 
insisted that the rates of their lines should 
be equally advantageous to the shippers 
and to the neighboring competitors. This 
resulted in a distinct advantage to the 
farming communities. It was not, how- 
ever, without its drawbacks. Owning the 
elevators and having control of the business 
along the respective lines of railway, 
through traffic arrangemeuts of a secret 
nature these companies got control of those 
cereals necessarily tributary to points non- 
competing, at prices at which they could 
very well afford to take them, but at which 
no farmer could afford to ship, paying the 
full rates, nor could any competitor afford 
to purchase, paying the full storage and 
transfer charges. 

Houses were established at the terminal 
points for the removal of seeds and 
shrunken and blighted grains, in order to 
make a more marketable article of those 
grains bought at a low price on account of 
their being below the standard for delivery 
upon contract. From the business of 
cleaning, they enlarged their operations to 
include a system of mixing grains of higher 
grade than that necessary to pass as con- 
tract, but which were worth little more 
than the contract grades to millers, with 
others of lower grade than the contract, 
bringing the whole to such a state that 
it would pass muster, according to the 
rules of the respective inspection depart- 
ments for which the mixture might have 
been made. 

This business resulted in large profits to 
people who had the machinery with 
which to conduct it, but served rather to 
lower the grade of the cereals in the 
different markets where it was allowed, in 
that there was not delivered any grain 
which would more than pass for contract. 

The original intent of the law was that 
the grade established by the contract should 
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represent the lowest grade of that special 
character or quality of grain which should 
be deliverable, but did not preclude the 
delivery of grains slightly better ‘than de- 
manded by the rules established. It 
impossible for a farmer, individually, to 
produce the results achieved by the owners 
of the mixing-houses, not only on account 
of the lack of capital, but also on account 
of lack, in his particular district, of the 
necessary qualities which would go into 
such a mixture the most 
basis of manufacture. The 
which the process went on were not under 
the supervision of the chambers of com- 


was 


on economical 


houses in 


merce or the state inspection departments. 
They were conducted as private enterprises 
solely, no record being taken by the state 
or the chambers of commerce of the articles 
delivered to them from which the product 
resulted. 

It was the original the 
framers of the laws regulating warehouses 
and warehousemen, that, upon inspection 
at the duly designated point, the grain 


intention of 


shipped by the farmer or by the country 
grade 
so that a value might be put upon it, and 
that then it would become a portion of the 
general store of that quality of grain under 
the trusteeship of the warehouseman, who 
was accountable, under the state law, for 
the delivery of the same grade of wheat 
For export 


purchaser should receive its proper 


which was put into his house. 


or for sale in the other markets of this 
country, however, the contract grades 


rapidly became the only ones considered. 
Grades above contract 
of, as they were invariably used by the 
warehousemen to bring the grades of the 
poorer qualities, by mixture, up to the 
standard. 

Millers regulated their business accord- 
ing to the contract grades in the purchase, 
buying and mixing on their own account 
to some extent, but, except where they 
happened to be located with advantage to 
the terminal points at which they could 
occasionally pick up odd lots of special 
wheat for their own purpose of mixing and 
cleaning, having little to do with the 


were seldom heard 


superior articles. 

There was no premium extended to the 
farmer for improving the quality of his 
product, as the extra price which he could 
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get for a heavier and finer article was the 
lowest price which the proprietor of the 
mixing-house could afford to allow him, 
without having his grain go to the pro- 
prietor of some other mixing-house. There 
were several attempts made to regulate this 
practice prohibiting the 
public warehouses from trading in grain, 


by owners of 


and also by restricting, through the 
acts of the chambers of commerce, those 
grades deliverable upon contract. These 


were all found to be abortive, inasmuch as 
the warehousemen avoided them with im- 
punity, mainly through the organization of 
separate companies to do those acts, which, 
for them, were illegal. 

The farmer thus suffered as the owner 
There is 
no doubt but that he had received great 


of the mixing-house prospered. 


advantages from the broad extension of the 
system at the time when it was most neces- 
There is no doubt that the 
transferring 
grain was greatly cheapened by the consoli- 
The benefits, 
in fact, many, the 
benefits were equal to the present disad- 


sary to him. 
business of transporting and 


dation of those companies. 
were but . whether 
vantages, which seem to be rather increas- 
ing than lessening, is a question that time 
alone can tell. 

The effect the broker of the 
creased growth of the system was increase 
trade. As wheat came to 
market, there was more to pass through his 
hands. As the stock became greater, the 
grain trade for future delivery became cor- 
respondingly greater, and whereas formerly 
the broker had made a larger portion of his 
profits out of the handling of the article 


upon in- 


of his more 


itself, he now made more money from the 
trade in future options, which increased to 
such an extent that he was enabled to pay 
large sums for private telegraph service 
connecting the different the 
country. He enabled to make 
more profit from a very much redaiced com- 
account of these added facili- 
ties for speculating in the future price of 


cities of 
was also 
mission on 


the cereals, aided by the attendant changes 
in the front of the market from day to day, 
as the weather and financial and political 
changed the tide of public 
sentiment from optimism to pessimism, or 


conditions 


vice versa. 


The brokers benefited by this. They 














had lost the commission on a receiving 
business, when they saw the different func- 
tions which they had exercised with regard 
to the cash article, gradually going into 
the hands of those great combinations, and 
being performed by salaried employees. 
In the generality of instances, the elevator 
companies used several brokerage houses 
to do the buying and selling of options for 
them against their cash purchases of wheat 
and the selling of the same to the miller 
and exporter. In some instances now, 
however, these large combinations have 
cwone into this field. for themselves, and are 
conducting this business. 

In a number of instances there are eleva- 
tor companies which, with considerable sys- 
tems of railway, operate in conjunction 
with milling companies. In some others, 
the elevator companies themselves have 
ne directly into the exporting business, 
through their own agents, manufacturing 
the grades which would pass the rules 
of inspection in the different markets 
to which they are to be shipped, instead 
f leaving them to be put into deliverable 


form by the exporters themselves. 

As a peculiar result of this, in New York 
there are now two Classifications of grade— 
one for the delivery on the New York Prod- 

ce Exchange and the other for export. 
So that under the same name two dis- 
tinctly different grades of grain may be 
seen. 

Financially, this consolidation has tended 
to bring the loaning of the necessary 
money for the conduct of the business into 
the great public money markets of the world 
away from the local institutions which 
were, at first, benefited. This tended to 
lower the interest rate and liberate the 
local money, formerly used for this pur- 
ose, for other industries. It has been a 
venefit to the larger banker and to the 
loaner of money, in giving them another 


] 
I 
1 
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venue for the conduct of their business, 
but has been a distinct disadvantage to the 
local capitalist in that it has compelled 
him to meet, with his small capital and his 
necessarily greater coefficient of expense, 
the rates thus made for a business done on 
a large scale. 

As to whether the system in its present 
state is of advantage or disadvantage to the 
agricultural community, there can be many 
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things said for and against. Without 
the present system of elevators, with the 
business carried on as it was before their 
inception, there can be no doubt that a 
community would be much worse off. As to 
whether the present system is for the best 
interests of the farming community in the 
way in which it is now conducted, I should 
answer most emphatically, no. There is 
much that could be done by proper regu- 
lation of the conduct of the business which 
would redound to the benefit of the farmer. 
The result could be accomplished without 
seriously interfering with the elevator 
interests of the country. 

I believe that legislation which tended 
to improve, rather than to put at a dis- 
count, the efforts of the agricultural com- 
munity toward the higher standard of 
excellence in production, would _ benefit 
not only the farmers, but also the elevator 
interests, from the increased markets which 
would be given them, with the different 
varicties which would, of necessity, have 
to be established. 

Such legislation would also be to the in- 
terest of the milling community, in that 
the millers would be more readily en- 
abled to make their different grades 
or classifications of flours from the grain 
stocks to be had in any market, and it 
would, therefore, keep them as the con- 
stant customers of the large warehousemen, 
instead of making each individual mill its 
own warehouse for its high-grade wheats. 

It would be for the interests of the 
banker, in establishing for him a value 
upon the commodity on which he loans, 
which now is impossible, owing to the 
divergencies of the grades in the different 
markets in this country as well as in the 
rest of the world. 

Such a result could be obtained only by 
a system of inspection under the control 
of the central government, based upon a 
scientific examination as to the value for 
food purposes of the different qualities of 
cereals produced in this country. This 
would place the commodities scheduled, 
after investigation, upon a uniform basis 
in the markets of the world, and would 
give to the miller, the exporter, and their 


customers the greatest protection in secur- 
ing that for which they had paid, and 
would render their business more stable. 
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HE Month in England.—tThis is the season in which the 
patrician vision of London finds expression in the utterance: ‘‘There’s 
not a soul in town’’—to the standing annoyance of the humanitarian, 
who replies by gravely pointing out that there are still four millions left. 
Epigrams are generally wasted on the strenuous humanitarian tempera- 
ment, though the points seldom fail to sting. However, each year finds 
the patrician vision correspond more and more with literal truth, so that 
the epigram bids fair to be quite spoiled. Not only is the West End empty but the whole 
town shows a perceptible thinning. Already the patrician is beginning instinctively to 
put it: ‘‘There’s not a d—d soul in town,’’ for he has never been at a loss to draw 
the line between his own soul and his humbler fellow-citizen’s. And those who venture 
to step over the line always run the risk of being caught tripping, if only over last year’s 
handshake. I have heard a hostess highly praised for her great social knowledge because, 
presiding over a somewhat mixed political party, she estimated at a glance, as each 
guest was announced, how many seasons she must go back for the handshake. A 
range of about ten seasons was required to meet this particular occasion, and our lady 
was never once at fault. Miss SPINSTER 

As with handshakes so with books. At the seaside just now, WRITES 
tens of thousands of the well-to-do are reading the dead novels 
of ten seasons ago; so that the life of a book must not alto- 
gether be judged from its publisher’s standpoint. Nor in- 
deed must the extent of people's reading be estimated by the 
publisher’s activity. The dullest months in the publishing 
world are probably the busiest in the local circulating libra- 
ries to which the great mass of novels—even the apparently 
still-born—eventually find their way. Only the few, compara- = 
tively, get their fiction hot from the press. But despite the 
dullness from the publisher’s point of view, the Silly Season 
this year has hardly had a chance to begin. True, the ‘‘ Daily 

Telegraph’’ has started its usual annual correspondence, initi- 

ated some years back with ‘‘Is Marriage a Failure?’’ and is printing daily batches 






of foolish letters on the same momentous subject, for the same question always ingen- 
iously lurks behind a varying label. But otherwise the air has been full of 
feverish interest, and the sea-serpent after one or two futile attempts to raise his head 
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has hied him away in disgust to some dark sea-cave, leaving the Chinaman in trium- 
phant possession. A fine crop of books devoted to the subject of the moment were 
rushed out at the fag-end of the season. The well-known ‘‘History of China’’ by D. 
C. Boulger has been specially revised and brought up to date, but, in view of pending 
developments, the prudent man will prefer to wait a little before investing in it asa 


. book of reference. ‘‘China in Transforma- 

Fe (Ine Etter) tion,’’ by Aschibald R. Colquhoun, special cor- 
DE 2 _ ~ respondent of the ‘*Times’’ in the Far East, 
\ ~, has perhaps commanded most attention. The 


ju: author has dealt with the present position with 
(\/ | a, a scientific thoroughness and exhaustiveness. 

\ \F He gives a seductive account of the immense 
resources as yet absolutely untouched, and he 
seems to entertain a hopeful opinion of the 
possibilities of the Chinese character and 
psychology. He considers the Chinese moral 





itus much higher than the Japanese, and predicts that the native press is to play a 
most important part in the regeneration of this vast country. The pen is the only 
possible efficacious instrument by which so many hundreds of millions may be influenced 
in the direction of a progressive civilization. The Chinese journalist can write with 
splendid force and pungency, and, under better conditions, might really become the 
ereatest factor of advancement. Mr. M. P. Shiel has also seized the moment and has 
been inspired to write ‘‘The Yellow Danger,’’ assuredly the most sensational novel of 
the decade. Mr. Shiel employs large units of imagination and attaches for his 
mise-en-sctne most of the surface of this planet. An English sub-lieutenant, a 
nurse, and a certain Yen How whose suit is rejected by the said nurse, are at the 
core of the novel, and the destiny of the whole world is involved in theirs. Yen How, 
disappointed in love, vows to bring about the entire extermination of the white races! 
He returns to China, rises to power and wins Li Hung Chang over to his life’s purpose, 
which he comes well-nigh accomplishing by the cession of his country for division 
among the Western nations, who come to blows over the spoil. At the critical 
moment, the Chinese hordes make their descent and overrun Europe, now 
exhausted and defenseless. The sub-lieutenant, who has in the mean while rivaled 
Yen How in the Western world by destroying the combined fleets of Europe, now 
once again saves England, overthrowing the Chinese and capturing twenty millions 
of them, an extremely inconvenient number, which he has to get rid of partly 
in a maelstrom and partly by the help of a cholera germ. Minute realistic accounts of 
mighty battles by land and sea, illustrated by convincing complicated diagrams, are 
thickly scattered through the pages, and the ghastly horrors of the Yellow Invasion are 
depicted with a masterly vraisemblance. 
The whole thing seems highly probable as 
you read—save, of course, the wonderful 






exploits of the British hero. Of course the (DLE 
book is in away a grimly humorous com- fezyow 
ment on the political tendencies of the mod- 
ern world, written with the gravest of faces, 
though we may imagine the twinkle in the 
author’s eye. The portentous horror with 
which some of the reviewers have read this 
novel is quite too amusing. ‘‘Mr. Shiel has 
allowed his imagination to run riot to an extent that baffles serious consideration, *’ 
complains one solemnly! Anyhow we must all agree that Mr. Shiel is a monstrously 
clever fellow. 

If Mr. Shiel has disturbed the holiday atmosphere of the reviewers, Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome has sought to provide a soothing antidote with his ‘‘Second Thoughts of an Idle 
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Fellow,’’ and has carefully selected the middle of August for its publication. Some 
special interest attaches to this book, because Mr. Jerome has published little for several 
years, having been busily occupied in magazine and journalistic enterprise. Many 
have questioned his ability to maintain his old position. His new book, however, 
seems to have been very well taken up by the public. It 


A consists of light, amusing essays, with a playfully-serious 
SMALL undercurrent of rather pessimistic philosophy. Mr. Jerome 
FoLtowing, prophesies that the superior critic will fall foul of him, 


but it is hard to see in what way these ‘‘Second Thoughts’’ 
challenge serious criticism at all. Anyway we may leave 
/,, Mr. Jerome and the superior critic to fight it out between 
//,them. The book will amuse those it will amuse. As for 
/ the others, you may class them, if you will, as blasés. 









It) 
by. . There are one or two chapters instinct with a certain liter- 
\ ary feeling, but as regards the rest of the book, please class 
me among the blas¢és. The more serious-minded reader will 
in turn find an antidote against these ‘‘Idle Thoughts’’ in 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb's ‘‘ Problems of Modern Industry.’’ The socialists—even the 
more cultured groups—have not been getting much of an innings the last year or two. 
Since the ‘*Fabian Papers’’ no socialistic book seems to have created any lasting impres- 
sion. Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book is commanding long reviews in the press, but it is 
scarcely likely to secure the same share of public attention as the ~—,_ 
last-mentioned one. The truth is that the end of the present f= ae. 
decade finds the public mind and temper less inclined to be troubled (“Ze 20""/ 
with speculative economics. Much of the interest in the ‘‘Fabian ~ ~~ 
Papers’? was purely, so to speak, of the nature of mental 





gymnastics. Socialism for a time was found a fascinating subject 
for fashionable intellectual conversation, but there the matter rested. 
The decade which is soon to end with the century offers a marked 
contrast to the strenuous intellectual life of the previous one, when 
Herbert Spencer and Matthew Arnold and Robert Browning and 
Thomas Huxley and other giants of the like caliber were predominant 
forces. The whole tendency has since been away from pure thought AZ 
and scholarship, which is failing to make itself heard amid the 
clamor of the age, till at last popularity may best be gained by 
telling people that what they are ignorant of is unimportant. 
Truly the respect for learning and philosophy was higher in the centuries of darkness. 
Louis ZANGWILL. 
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